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ALTHOUGH the matter does not greatly affect us one way 
or the other, we have no wish to see the Welsh Church 
disestablished. Of any crying injustice to the Welsh people, 
such as that which weighed upon the Catholics of Ireland 
previous tothe year 1871, we cannot find a trace. The sole 
trouble is that the Nonconformists of the Principality do not 
at present derive any benefit from the Church endowments of 


pre-Reformation times, and that they are jealously unwilling to 


concede that precedence of honour to the Anglican clergy 
which the position of the latter as ministers of an established 
religion inevitably entails. Such grievances do not seem to us 
of a nature to call for an immense consumption of public 
time, and a proportionate expenditure of money. Moreover, 
as a matter of principle, any innovation, which has even the 
semblance of a spoliation of existing institutions, is undesir- 
able in itself, unless reasons of the gravest kind demand it. 
Thus, amid the arguments—some of them very feeble—by 
which the defenders of the status quo support their case, there 
are, at any rate, a few of which we recognize the force. Further, 
as we shall have frequent occasion to express our difference 
of view from a recent work published on this question by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph,’ we are glad to be able to quote at least 
one sentiment in which we concur with the Right Reverend 
author. 

The forces of materialism [he writes], are silently but ominously 
gathering strength in Wales; and he is no true patriot who, by 
weakening the oldest and most powerful religious body in Wales, 
will help to prepare a way for the advance of principles which set 
at nought the purity of the home and the sanctity of the altar.? 

1 Landmarks in the History of the Welsh Church. By the Right Rev. Alfred 
George Edwards, Bishop of St. Asaph. London, 1912. The Preface is dated 
Nov. 2, 1912. 

2 Op. cit., p. 264. 
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In all this, no doubt, the writer’s meaning is plain enough, 
and so far we cordially agree with him. Nevertheless why does 
he say, ‘‘the oldest and most powerful religious body in Wales?” 
To this phrase we certainly cannot subscribe without a 
word of protest. The oldest body of Christians in Wales is 
unfortunately at the present time by no means the most 
powerful. It is one of the strong points of the Bishop’s con- 
tention that the tithe grievance is a bogus grievance, and to 
illustrate it he tabulates thus in his Appendix A the following 
‘full return of the tithe paid to the parochial clergy of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph: ” 


Paid by Churchmen £40,297 
» 9 Nonconformists 6,276 
»» 5, Roman Catholics 762 
»» 93 Corporations 2,054 


It is apparent, then, that though Bishop Edwards recog- 
nizes the existence of ‘‘ Roman Catholics” as a religious body 
in the Principality, he does not recognize their claim to anti- 
quity. His views may be gathered without ambiguity from 
the following passage : 

It is a commonplace of writers and speakers ignorant of 
history that the Church of England and Wales is a Church 
created by Act of Parliament in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
endowed with property bestowed upon, and previously belonging 
to another Church—the Church of Rome. Nothing can really 
be further from the truth. What Henry VIII. actually did was 
to reassert and maintain successfully the independence of the 
Church of England and Wales against unwarrantable Papal 
claims of supremacy ... Even when kings accepted it, people 
and clergy protested violently against the tyranny and rapacity 
of the Papal See. What Henry VIII. did, was to legalize a 
state of things which had all through English History existed 
de facto. 


Of course this attitude is familiar enough. It is a phase 
of the modern Anglican theory of Continuity. But the needs 
of the present situation in Wales lead Bishop Edwards on to 
improve upon his instructors. It is his contention that the 
proposed disendowment is an act of spoliation, and it would 
be awkward to admit that the champion of the independence 
of the English Church had delivered it from bondage bya 
similar systematic spoliation of ecclesiastical property. If 
Henry VIII. won the popular support which he needed 
by gratifying his friends with large slices of church estates, 
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why, it might be urged, may not Mr. Asquith throw over- 
board a small bishopric or two to show his good-will to the 
Nonconformists of the United Kingdom in general and of 
the Principality in particular? Consequently the Bishop of 
St. Asaph feels it incumbent upon him to prove that the 
dissolution of the monasteries was a noble measure of high- 
minded statesmanship by contrast with the base and interested 
confiscations of the present Liberal Government. And he 
sets about to establish his point thus: 


With regard to the dissolution of the monasteries, the following 
facts may be noted. Most of these monasteries had been 
founded by Norman nobles, who brought monks over from the 
Continent, built establishments for them and endowed them with 
lands and tithes forcibly seized from the ancient Church of the 
country... Monks and monasteries flourished, secular clergy and 
parish churches were impoverished. The monasteries were 
really alien settlements battening on the property of the Church 
and acting as centres for the papalization of England and Wales. 
If Henry had given back the property seized at the dissolution 
of the monasteries to the Church, he would merely have been 
restoring stolen property, so far is it untrue that the present 
property of the Anglican Church ever belonged by any sound 
title to the Church of Rome. Henry robbed, not the Church, 
but various communities of alien appropriators of Church 
property.’ 


se 


Apart from the historical absurdity of describing ‘‘ most of 


the English monasteries” as originally peopled with monks 
imported from the Continent, and as still identified with these 
foreign influences nearly five hundred years afterwards, it 
would be hard to find a more astounding instance of 
logical inconsistency than is exemplified in the passage just 
quoted. If the monks of St. Alban’s,* and of St. Martin's, 
Canterbury, of St. Cuthbert’s, Durham, of St. Swithin’s, of 


1 It would be impossible to discuss this large question here. It must suffice 
to point out that these appropriations of tithes and lands were for the most part 
made with the full approval of the Bishops, and amongst these of many of the 
wisest and most patriotic of English prelates. 

2 Edwards, Landmarks, p. 92. 

3 The late Canon Dixon was one of the most loyal of English Churchmen 
Here is part of his account of the suppression of St. Albans: ‘* The venerable 
foundation of King Offa, valued at more than {£2,000 a year, was confiscated 
and dismantled all but the church, and the church was purified from the 
memory of the proto-martyr of the island. The vast and magnificent shrine of 
St. Alban was shattered into a thousand pieces; the jewels and ornaments 
with which it glittered were carried to the king.” (II. 32.) Of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, the same writer says: ‘the dissolution (of this ‘‘ venerable 
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Newminster, and of Hyde at Winchester, and of hundreds 
more, were to be accounted “‘alien appropriators,” what in 
Heaven’s name is to be said of the long series of English 
Bishops and incumbents who, both before and after the 
Reformation, accepted preferment in the Principality often 
without possessing even a knowledge of the language spoken 
by their flocks. The peculiar irony of the situation is to be 
found in the fact that no one has put forward this side of the 
case in stronger terms than the late Dean Edwards of Bangor, 
the brother of the present Bishop of St. Asaph. At the 
Church Congress at Swansea, in 1879, Dean Edwards spoke 
thus: 

For 150 years (i.e. from 1700 to 1850), the head of every 
diocese was an imported ecclesiastic, ignorant of the language, 
out of sympathy with the people. He came into Wales strong 
in his narrow national creed that all things un-English were 
unpardonable. To root out the sin of Welsh, he transplanted into 
all sunny places English brothers, cousins, connections, friends. 
Thus it gradually became the mark of the dignified clergy that 
they were dumb in the language of the people. To the Welsh 
the cathedral city became a fortress garrisoned by men who 
despised everything Welsh except Welsh endowments.1 

In the eyes of the Bishop of St. Asaph, the four hundred 
and fifty years during which the monks resided in this land 
and tilled its soil, fed its poor, lived its life, became nationalist 
among the most nationalist,” sat and voted in Parliament in 
the person of their abbots, erected schools and encouraged 
vernacular literature, left them still aliens, ‘‘ battening upon the 
property of the Church,” and consequently fit subjects to be 
dispossessed and stripped of their ill-gotten gains. Surely 
the Bishop must be hard pressed to have recourse to such 
an argument. It is possible that the Religious of England 
may have been less regular in their observance than Catholic 
apologists have sometimes contended. It is possible even that 
they contributed less to the learning and culture of the country 


monastery’’) watered the avidity of the king with the not inconsiderable 
affluent of £1,500, It was observed with peculiar horror that the sacrilegious 
monarch turned the precints of St. Augustine into a vivary of wild beasts, 
though by building, or at least designing, for himself alsoa palace among the 
ruins, he yielded to his enemies the consolation of an epigram,"’ (II. 23.) 

* Quoted, amongst many others, by Mr. H. Evans in his Case for Disestablish- 


ment, 1907. 
2 The great reproach against the most famous of our monastic chroniclers, 


Matthew Paris, monk of St. Albans, is that his outlook is utterly insular and 
acutely antipapal. 
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than was supposed by historians of the older school. It might 
even be conceded that their charities in the relief of vagrancy 
and in providing employment have been exaggerated. But 
one thing which is certain beyond all dispute is that the 
monks of England were not in any sense aliens. They were 
Englishmen in birth, in language, in education, in sympathy. 
The same line of argument would prove that on the Bishop’s 
principles Christians all over the world are tainted with 
Judaism, because our Saviour and His disciples were men of 
Jewish race. And yet, when we turn to the Anglican Church 
in Wales, we are asked to believe that because for half a 
century the clergy of the Establishment have began to bestir 
themselves a little, the reproach of being aliens is completely 
wiped out. In any case the champions of Church Defence are 
satisfied that their continuity with the past is beyond dispute. 
We are asked to believe that if the chieftains and knights of 
old who bequeathed land for the health of their souls in order 
that churchmen and monks might say Masses for them, were 
now to come to life again, they would not hesitate to recognize 
the Bishop of St. Asaph and his colleagues as the worthy 
representatives of those to whom their property was originally 
left. We confess that we have grave doubts upon the point, 
which in the light of what follows we find it impossible to 
dispel. 

For the inconsistency pointed out above is not the only 
one of which Bishop Edwards is guilty. There is a much more 
widespread error regarding the relations of the ancient Welsh 
Church to the Holy See, to the discussion of which we propose 
to devote the remainder of our space. 

As we have just hinted, the Anglican Establishment in 
Wales claims to be the rightful owner of the Church endow- 
ments of the Principality. But there have not been wanting 
mischievous adversaries who have declared on occasion that 
if justice were considered rather than de facto possession, the 
Church of Rome would have a notably better title than 
those who now so loudly protest against the threatened 
*‘spoliation.” To meet this unkind imputation the Anglican 
apologists are very careful to insist that a great part of the 
endowments must have come down from a period when, as 
they allege, the Welsh Church was independent of or in 
actual conflict with Rome. Were not, they say, the claims 
of Augustine in 602 steadily resisted by the British Bishops? 
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Let us only note in passing that this is an argument which 
cuts both ways. Granting, but not conceding, that the 
British Church rejected for a while the authority of the Holy 
See, it is abundantly certain that in little more than a century 
and a half the reconciliation with Rome was complete. From 
that time forward the Popes had no more devoted sons than 
the princes and Bishops of Wales, whereas the antagonism 
against the English clergy remained acute until the reign of 
Edward I. and long after. If the fact that the reconciliation 
with Rome was not yet eftected when certain endowments were 
bestowed upon the Welsh Church is to debar the Roman 
Church from any title to this property, surely the same 
argument must apply with increased force to that English 
hierarchy whose claims the Welsh resolutely opposed for long 
centuries, yielding only in the last resort to force. If Rome 
has no claim to the lands and revenues of the “‘ independent” 
Welsh Church, Canterbury must have even less. And in 
point of fact the very records—records in any case of the most 
late and unreliable character—found in the Book of Llandaff, 
upon which we depend for our knowledge of any concessions 
of Church lands in the times before the coming of Augustine, 
attest the intervention of papal authority in the confirmation 
of these same gifts. 

These are the rights and privileges of the Church of Teilo of 
Llandaw, which these kings and princes of Wales granted for ever 
to the Church of Teilo and to all the bishops after him, confirmed 
by the authority of the Popes of Rome. 

But the early relations between the Papacy and the 
“independent” Church of Wales have been admirably 
summed up by the best and most recent authority upon the 
history of the Principality. After describing the gradual 
surrender to Roman observance throughout all Celtic lands 
in such matters as the keeping of Easter, and after remarking 
that in the middle of the eighth century it is probable that the 
people of Wales were the only considerable community of 
Christians in these islands who maintained the old attitude 
of isolation from Rome, Mr. J. E. Lloyd continues: 


This position of solitary protest could not be long retained, and 
accordingly it is not surprising to find the Welsh in their turn 
forced to give way in the early part of the reign of Offa. The 
submission to Rome was all the more thorough, inasmuch as it 
was not apparently brought about by foreign arms, but by a 
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peaceful revolution within the country itself. ‘In the year 768,” 
says the sole authentic record of the event, “ Easter was altered 
among the Britons, the reform being the work of that man ot God, 
Elbodugus.”” According to the untrustworthy Gwentian Brut, 
South Wales did not yield without a conflict, but it is obvious 
that the particulars which it gives have been invented in order to 
bring out the independence of that part of the country, and its 
unwillingness to follow the North in basely truckling to Rome. 
History knows nothing of a struggle of the kind, and the character 
of the prime mover in the matter suggests that the change was 
really due to the feeling of the abler and more spiritual leaders of 
the Welsh Church that they were by a meaningless conservatism, 
cutting themselves off from the religious life of Christendom. 
Elfodd (for such would be the modern Welsh form of the name 
Elbodug) is a somewhat shadowy figure. . . . Nennius in the next 
generation introduces himself as author with the proud title of 
“disciple of Elfodd,’’ whom he elsewhere styles, ‘‘ most saintly 
of bishops,’’ and incidentally he allows us to see that his master 
was a student of the works of Bede.' 

There is indeed nothing in the attitude of the British 
Bishops towards St. Augustine, as recorded by our only 
authority, Bede, which requires us to suppose that they laid 
claim to absolute autonomy. They did not recognize 
Augustine’s commission to act as their superior and interfere 
with their ancient customs. But many another Church, 
perfectly loyal to the Apostolic See, has since then shown 
its reluctance to accept the dictation of one individual papal 
envoy and has obstinately contested his jurisdiction when 
usages of immemorial antiquity were menaced by his action. 
No one has ever suggested that the liturgy of the British 
Church was celebrated in any other language but Latin.’ Is 
not this alone a tribute to the influence of Rome? Moreover, 
there is no ground for supposing that the attitude of the 
British Church differed substantially from that of the Irish, 
while for St. Patrick’s dependence on Rome, strong arguments 
may be urged. The same distinguished professor and careful 
historian from whom we have just quoted deals uncere- 

1 J. E. Lloyd, History of Wales (1911), pp. 203, 204 

2 Although used in quite a different connection—here legal and not liturgical 
—the following passage from the late medieval ‘‘Welsh Laws’ Laws and 
Institutes of Wales, p. 724), is particularly interesting: ‘‘ Three causes which 
render it advantageous to use Latin; first that the law might be explained to 
the Pope lest it should be in opposition to the law of the Church so as to 


obscure it ; the second one is to guard against its being understood by every- 
body , . . the third is to procure for such as shall understand it in Latin 


superior respect,"’ 
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moniously with a favourite Anglican illusion in the following 
passage. 


There was no insurmountable barrier, it would seem, between 
Augustine and the British bishops. No theological differences 
parted the Roman from the Celtic Church, for the notion that the 
latter was the home of a kind of primitive Protestantism of 
apostolic purity and simplicity, is without any historical basis 
Gildas shows clearly enough that the Church to which he belonged 
held the ideas current at Rome in his day as to the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist and the privileged position of the priest. . .. It was, 
no doubt, the case that they had not been used to acknowledge 
any special authority over other churches as vested in the Bishop 
of Rome, in the eye of Gildas every bishop sits in the chair of 
St. Peter and has entrusted to him the Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.' Yet this was due to Celtic isolation and not to any 
anti-Roman feeling; the Irish missionary Columbanus, sturdy 
champion though he was of Celtic independence in matters 
ecclesiastical, nevertheless says of the Pope—‘ By reason of 
Christ’s twin apostles (Peter and Paul), you hold an all but 
celestial position, and Rome is the head of the world’s 
churches, if exception be made of the singular privilege enjoyed 
by the place of Our Lord’s resurrection (at Jerusalem).” When 
this much was conceded it was but a short step to the acknow- 
ledgement of such claims as were put forward by Rome at this 
early stage in the history of the papal power.” 

But the dependence upon the Apostolic See, which was 
shadowy and vague in the earlier stages, became explicit 
enough later on. The more the historians of the Principality 
lay stress upon Welsh resistance to English dictation, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, the more emphasis do they lend to the 
deep veneration shown to Rome as the centre of unity by 
many of the most worthy representatives of Cymric national 
spirit. Earliest in date amongst these must be named the 
great lawgiver and ruler of all Wales, Hywel Dda (Howel the 
Good). Like other princes of his own country, notably Cyngen 
of Powys in 854 and Hywel ap Rhys in 894, who both died at 
Rome, Howel had “ come to regard Rome as the centre of 
the religious world.”* No one disputes that the lawgiver 
made a pilgrimage thither somewhere about the year 928, 


1 Yet there is some evidence, as will be seen later, that Gildas, Ninian, 
Kentigern, and other early Saints of Welsh or British parentage looked 
Romewards for jurisdiction, See especially what Bede says of Ninian, Hist. 
Ec., 11.4. H. T. 

2 Lloyd, History of Wales, pp. 173, 174- 

® Lloyd, History, p. 204. Cf. Newell, History of the Welsh Church, p. 171. 
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though a difference of opinion may be felt as to the assertion 
that his journey had the express object of seeking papal con- 
firmation for his famous legal code. But from whatever point 
of view we regard it, the following statement, contained both 
in the Vendotian and Dimetian text of the Code, as it was 
edited by scholars at a later date, is in the highest degree 
significant : 

And after they had constituted the laws as they considered to 
be fitting, Howel the Good, and the Bishop of Menevia, the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, and the Bishop of Bangor, together with others, 
making thirteen in number, of teachers, and of other wise men of 
the laity, went to Rome to obtain the authority of the Pope of 
Rome for the laws of Howel. And there were read the laws of 
Howel in the presence of the Pope of Rome, and the Pope was 
satisfied with them, and gave them his authority, and Howel with 
his companions returned home. And from that time unto the 
present day the laws of Howel the Good are in force.’ 

It is of course quite probable that this reading in the 
presence of the Pope is wholly legendary. The text of the 
Code has only come down to us in modified revisions of 
the twelfth century at earliest, but if such papal confirmation 
and the attitude of dependence which this implies had out- 
raged popular sentiment, it certainly would not have been 
recorded in a national monument of this kind. Moreover, 
these laws, which in any case represent Welsh feeling in a form 
quite untrammelled by English influences, preserve many 
other significant indications of the attitude of the writer or 
transcribers. For example, it would be hard to find a more 
remarkable illustration of deference to the spiritual authority 
of the Holy See than the following enactment : 

There are two cases in which a person is to forfeit his law of 
inheritance, waylaying and treason to his lord. . . . If, however, 
he or they, resort to the Pope or the power [?] of Rome’ and bring 
a writing so as to be recognized by the Bishop or such as shall be 
acting for him, that he has performed penance towards God on 
account of that deed, he is to obtain his rightful land or an equi- 
valent to that.® 


Here is another similar recognition of Papal authority as 
well as of the law of clerical celibacy. 
1 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, Vendotian Code, p. 105. 
? This is Mr. Aneurin Owen's translation, but the Welsh phrase probably 


represents cuvia romana, Court of Rome. 
> 
3 Laws, p. 596. Cf. the Latin.version, ibid. p. 832. 
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Whatever person shall break his vow of religion whether a 
monk or a friar, or an anchoret or a hermit, or any kind of religious 
person bound to the service of God, or a priest who shall take a 
wife after the bond of priesthood, their testimony is not to be 
credited, in any place, and they are excluded from the law unless 
they seek a pardon from the Pope or the Bishop through a public 
penance.’ 


Not less striking is the following explicit recognition of the 
right of pilgrimage to Rome. 


Three persons not to be proceeded against in their absence. 
The second is a person who might chance to commit some act, 
so as not to be able to obtain the communion of the Church of 
God until he obtained an absolution from the Pope. If after 
setting out upon his pilgrimage a claim should be preferred against 
him the plaintiff is not to be heard . . . until a year and a day 
shall have elapsed from the day it was ascertained that the pilgrim 
had departed.’ 


And this is perhaps a convenient opportunity for calling 
attention to a very valuable study of one religious aspect of 
medizval life in Wales recently published under the auspices 
of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion. It is called 
Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement, and it evidently 
embodies the fruit of much patient research in early Welsh 
literature undertaken by a well-known scholar, the Rev. E. 
Hartwell Jones, D.D. Dr. Jones shows himself to be a large- 
minded student of antiquity, whose aim is rather to chronicle 
facts than to justify any particular theory, and it would 
certainly follow from the data which he has collected that in 
no part of medieval Europe were those practices which the 
Reformers regarded as distinctively Romish abuses more ar- 
dently adopted than in Wales. In such matters as the cult of 
relics and images, pilgrimages, and devotion to our Lady, the 
Welsh temperament seems to have taken singular delight. 
From Dr. Jones we learn that ‘‘the oldest manuscript in 
Welsh, probably executed in the scriptorium of Carmarthen 
Priory, contains a poem which shows the magnetic attraction 
of Rome.”’* In Dr. Skene’s translation, it is rendered thus: 

I have a mind to see sights, 


Intending to go to sea ; 
May a useful purpose become a treasure ! 


1 Welsh Laws, p. 595. * Welsh Laws, p. 583. 
* Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement, p, 168. 
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I have a mind for an advice 
Intending to go to sea ; 
May the purpose be useful, Lord ! 


Let the raven uplift its wing, 
With the intention of going to Rome ; 
May a useful purpose become glorious ! 


From the progeny of the sovereign and victor 
Gwosprid, and Peter chief of every language, 
Saint Ffraid bless us on our journey ! 


And after quoting other poetical tributes to the glamour 
which the Eternal City exercised from the the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, Dr. Jones remarks: ‘‘ Even the Reformation 
failed to break the spell of Rome, as appears from the follow- 
ing poem,” and he proceeds to cite some further lines written 
between 1580 and 1620. The same Anglican writer seems to 
attach full credit to the statement in the Life of Gildas (t+ 570), 
“he went to Rome to invoke the merits of the Blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul, that by their intercession he might obtain 
from the Lord the pardon of his sins.”” That St. Ninian, who 
was of British parentage, also studied in Rome is a much more 
certain fact, since it rests on the authority of Bede. St. Kenti- 
gern, who was also of British birth, equally visited the Eternal 
City. Thus from these and other instances of the earliest 
period cited by Dr. Jones, his conclusion seems fully warranted 
that “‘ to speak of a schism between the Roman and British 
Churches would be misleading.”! In view of the rdéle of 
jealous hostility to Rome assigned to the British Church 
by Bishop Edwards and his friends this candid testimony is 
interesting. 

Neither does Dr. Hartwell Jones shirk the conclusions to 
which his diligent examination of the evidence, printed 
and manuscript, regarding the Roman pilgrimages of the 
Welsh inevitably leads. Take, for example, such utterances 
as these: 


The Roman pilgrimage was a powerful factor in shaping the 
course of ecclesiastical history. The enthusiasm of the visitors 
did much to impress those who lived outside the Catholic pale 
and to consolidate the papal monarchy over Latin Christendom.? 
. . . The indirect influence of so central and so frequented a 
city, of the environment by which the young provincials were 
there surrounded, and of the very atmosphere which they breathed, 


1 Celtic Britain, p. 201. ® Ibid. pp. 188, 189. 
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was unmistakable. Rome became the centre of a vast intellectual 
propagandism, an intellectual teacher and an emporium of polite 
literature, the common fatherland of all Christian men.* 


Or even more plainly the following : 


From the fourth century onwards, it was the cherished ambition 
of the devout-minded to mount the threshold of the Apostles and 
kneel before their hallowed dust. This led to an increase in the 
prestige of the Apostolic Chair and to decisions uttered by the 
Fount of Apostolic tradition—pronouncements, which, though 
recognized at first merely as counsel, in process of time assumed 
the character of judgments. Thus for another reason, Rome 
gradually became the centre of an ecclesiastical commonwealth.? 


But to return to the attitude of some of the most 
distinguished of Welsh patriots during the period, when the 
princes still retained some measure of independence. It will 
be better to let Mr. Lloyd, whose work is now the standard 
History of Wales and whose impartiality is beyond question, 
speak for himself. Here is his account of the monastic 
foundations of the great Rhys ap Gruffydd. His views are 
interesting in the light of Bishop Edwards’ views of the alien 
character of such monastic foundations. 


It has already been said that the new outburst of enthusiasm 
for the monastic life which marks the close of the twelfth century 
in Wales was due in the main to sympathy with Cistercian ideals, 
and thus the Order came to be as familiarly known in the Welsh 
valleys as in the Yorkshire dales. But it is worthy of note that 
the monastic revival also benefited to some slight extent other 
religious orders which shone in the reflected radiance of the holy 
brethren of Citeaux. Rhys ap Gruffydd, whose broad and Catholic 
sympathy extended to the most diverse forms of religious effort, 
introduced into his dominions the Premonstratensian Order, 
establishing a house of canons at Talyllychan (or Talley), not far 
from his royal seat of Dinefwr. There can be no doubt that its 
inmates were Welshmen, and in 1215 the pure Welsh blood of its 
Abbot, lorwerth, was a main argument for his election to the 
vacant see of St. David's. 


Then after speaking of the Knights Hospitallers at Yspyty 
Ifan, Mr. Lloyd continues: 


The warm zeal and devotion of these years transferred to the 
hands of the monks a very large part of the soil of Wales, and 


1 Celtic Britain, p. 229. 2 Ibid. p. 413. 
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perhaps doubled the amount of land under ecclesiastical contro} 
in the country. In time to come the monks were to repay the 
generosity of their countrymen, not merely in the regular way of 
spiritual sustenance and comfort, but also by their services as 
patrons and custodians of the national literature. In the age of 
Rhys ap Gruffydd, however, the appeal for support was a purely 
religious one, and no better proof can be supplied of the genuine 
earnestness of the Welsh faith at this time than the ungrudging 
response that was accorded to it.! 


Still greater was Llywelyn ap Iorwerth, the famous Welsh 
hero of the thirteenth century; of whom Mr. Lloyd writes as 
follows : 


It was thus, with every object of his life achieved, with a strong 
and prosperous principality ready to be handed on to the son of 
Joan, that Llywelyn died on 11 April, 1240. He spent his last 
hours in the Abbey of Aberconwy, where he took the monastic 
habit, and where his body was honourably entombed. Bard and 
chronicler sing his praises with unanimous voice. ‘ Thus died,” 
writes the Cistercian annalist, ‘that great Achilles the Second, 
the Lord Llywelyn . . . whose deeds I am unworthy to recount. 
For with lance and shield did he tame his foes; he kept the peace 
for the men of religion; to the needy he gave food and raiment. 
With a warlike chain he extended his boundaries; he showed 
justice to all . . . and by meet bonds of fear or love bound all men 
to him.” In the like strain of eulogy did Einion the Weak 
mourn the loss of his prince, marvelling at the low estate of one 
who had a few short hours before been so great . . . Among the 
chieftains who battled against the Anglo-Norman power his place 
will always be high, if not indeed the highest of all, for no man 
ever made better or more judicious use of the native force of the 
Welsh people for adequate national ends; his patriotic statesman- 
ship will always entitle him to wear the proud style of Llywelyn 
the Great.’ 


And yet both Rhys ap Gruffydd and Llywelyn were staunch 
supporters of Rome as well as founders of religious houses, 
which they endowed with their own lands. This same 
Llywelyn, upon the death of his wife Joan in 1237, established 
the Franciscans at Llanfaes in Anglesea, where she was 
buried, building then a residence there as a monument to her 
memory. At this date they had only been some thirteen years 
resident in these islands. But what is much more clearly 


* Lloyd, History of Wales, pp, 603, 604. 
2 Lloyd, History of Wales, p, 693. 
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indicative of the attitude of Llywelyn and the Welsh princes, 
his contemporaries, to the supremacy of the Holy See and all 
that is most characteristic of the Roman faith, is the well- 
known joint letter addressed by the Princes to Pope Innocent 
III. To him they turn as to the uncontested Head of 
Christendom, and humbly pray him to lend them his support 
in maintaining the independence of the Welsh dioceses against 
the usurpations of the see of Canterbury. The letter is too 
long to quote entire, but the most material portion is the 


following : 


To the Right Reverend Father and Lord, Innocent, by the 
grace of God, Pope, Llywelyn, Prince of Gwynedd, Gwenwynwyn 
and Madoc [with other princes] send greeting and true obedience 
in all things 

Be it known to your fatherly goodness the great sufferings and 
the danger of losing souls that have fallen upon the Church of 
Wales, since by kingly oppression, and not by reason or by the 
authority of the Apostolic See, she became subjected to the 
authority of England and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In the first place, the Archbishop of Canterbury as a matter of 
custom, sends us English bishops, ignorant of the manners and 
language of our land, who cannot preach the word of God to the 
peopie nor hear confessions except through an interpreter. 


After specifying other grievances, notably the alienation 
of the lands which were bestowed by the devout bounty of our 
forefathers of old upon the Cathedrals of Wales, the peti- 
tioners continue: 


We therefore with sighs and tears, beseech your Holiness to 
whom belongs the government of the Universal Church, to give 
us effectual relief from these grievances ... and others . 
With one voice we implore you to liberate your children from the 
oppression they have endured from the three last bishops 
that have been placed at St. David's, for before their time 
St. David’s was the seat of an archbishop of all Wales, who as 
archbishop was subject to none other except to the Mother Church 
of Rome. 

If you will deign to look upon us with the eyes of pity, what 
ever service (servitium in the feudal sense), within our capacity, 
which you may think fit to impose upon our lands, we will 
undertake with prompt and earnest will to render to you and 
the Church of Blessed Peter.? 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, III. pp. 244—246. 
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A still more unequivocal testimony to the supremacy of 
the Holy See was given by Llywelyn’s son David in 1244, 
when he wished to resign his kingdom into the hands of 
Pope Innocent IV. Modern Anglican writers do uot know 
how to find terms strong enough to condemn such pusillanimity. 
But Mr. Lloyd’s estimate of the character of David, despite 
his subserviency to the Holy See, is a very different one. 
He writes : 

On Sunday, 25th Feb. 1246, David died at his court of Aber... 
He was buried with his father at Aberconwy.. This at any rate 
may be said of him, that during his brief reign he showed himself 
in courage, prudence and leadership no unworthy son of the great 
Llywelyn. The chronicler mourned the loss of the “buckler of 
Wales ” and Dafydd Benfrae set his harp to plaintive strains in 
honour of the fallen chief— 

He was a man who sowed the seed of joy for his people 
Of the right royal lineage of Kings, 

So lordly his gifts, ’twas strange 

He gave not the moon in heaven ! 


Ashen of hue this day is the hand of bounty 
The hane that last year kept the pass of Aberconwy.’ 


It is time, however, to bring these quotations to a close. 
They seem to us, without any further development, to justify 
the view that the “independent”? Church of Wales in the 
Middle Ages was as markedly a portion of the Church of 
Rome as any community in Christendom. The Bishop of 
even when 


“ce 


St. Asaph assures us, as we have seen, that 
Kings accepted Papal supremacy, people and clergy protested 
violently against the tyranny and rapacity of the Papal See.” 
That the people and clergy of Wales protested violently 
against the usurpations of Canterbury is beyond all question, 
but the pages of such conscientious investigators as Mr. Lloyd 
and Dr. Hartwell Jones contain little indicationfof any similar 
attitude of the Welsh people towards the supremacy of the 
Church of Rome. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Lloyd, p. 706. 
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THE true Faith, although so real and intense all over old 
Catholic France, in some parts of the country seems to have 
been indigenous to the soil, its roots nurtured on the spirit; 
of love and loyalty struck deeper, it was the integral part 
of the soul of the people. Despite temptation and persecu- 
tion, epochs of error whose evil influence infiltrated the teach- 
ings and blemished the standard of national religion, in times 
of weakness and of the present modern indifference, this in- 
herent fidelity has never swerved, never faltered. The Lyon- 
nais is especially in our mind as we write, fervent piety is 
the distinctive mark of its inhabitants, as witness the churches 
and sanctuaries erected in the diocese, all, so many centres of 
constant, active devotion. Maybe this is because Lyons was 
one of the first places in Gaul to hear “ the good tidings ” 
carried there from Smyrna by St. Potinus, sent by St. Poly- 
carp, a disciple of St. John. Then when St. Potinus and 
his companions had sowed the seed, they further enriched 
“the good ground ” with their blood, for they all suffered 
martyrdom in the old Forum of Trajan. These first apostles 
of the Lyonnais, whilst teaching the doctrine of their Master, 
could not fail to speak also of His Blessed Mother, and tra- 
dition says that they had constructed a little oratory of boughs 
near the old Forum (Fourviére) in honour of Mary. But 
the first chapel at Fourviére, mentioned in history, is one 
dedicated to Our Lady of Good Counsel, built on the site 
and with the remains of the old Forum, Foro vetere, which 
had gradually fallen to pieces by 840. 

Under the direction of Mgr. Guichard, Archbishop of 
Lyons, and Canon Olivier de Chavannes, this small edifice 
was replaced by a large church in 1166, in which, later on, 
a chapel was erected in honour of St. Thomas 4 Becket, who 
had visited Lyons whilst in exile, and whose memory is still 
preserved by a tablet in the present basilica. 

This church of our Lady of Good Counsel was known 
far and near, and drew many of the worthiest sons of Mary 
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to visit her shrine: St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventure. St. Louis often came here, and ex-votos 
in thanksgiving for graces granted by our Lady were numer- 
ous and costly. One of these tokens of gratitude was sent 
in 1179 by Louis VII., for the restoration to health of his 
son, Philip Augustus. 

Mgr. Guichard was succeeded by Jean de Bellesmes, who 
founded a collegial in honour of the Blessed Virgin, on the 
hill of Fourviére, and in 1476, Louis XI. allotted twenty- 
five villages around as endowment for this house, in the ser- 
vice of the ‘‘ Chatelaine of Lyons,” as he styled our Lady. 

But the heretics of the sixteenth century, as in earlier 
ages, striving to undermine the foundations of the Church, 
attacked everywhere one of its strongest bulwarks, devotion 
to the Mother of Christ, and Our Lady of Fourviére did not 
escape the ravages of these un-Christian, unchivalrous marau- 
ders; in 1562, the sanctuary was pillaged and ruined by a 
band of Huguenots, under the Baron des Adrets. From this 
time onwards, Lyons passed through many vicissitudes: civil 
war was followed by terrible visitations of the plague, thirty 
thousand perishing in one year alone. Notwithstanding pub- 
lic vows and promises made at various shrines, the trouble 
seemed to cease temporarily only, reappearing again in a few 
years, and this sad condition lasted during nearly a century, 
the city becoming a place of mourning and death, shunned by 
strangers, and gradually deserted by its own people on ac- 
count of this dread cloud which lowered over it. When all 
hope was nearly abandoned of improving the state of health 
in the sorely tried town, the Mayor and Aldermen at a meet- 
ing in the city-hall, on March 12, 1646, made a solemn 
vow in the name of the people of Lyons, that if the plague 
should disappear, they would make a procession annually, on 
September 8th, to the ancient sanctuary of our Lady at Four- 
viére, and give a votive candle and a sum of gold for the 
restoration of the church. This vow seems to have been 
pleasing to our Blessed Lady, for the plague ceased that 
month, and since then has not troubled Lyons. 

The ruined sanctuary was restored, and the grateful citi- 
zens, besides keeping the vow of making a procession to it 
each year on the Feast of the Nativity of our Blessed Lady, 
made it their daily object of devotion, and Our Lady of Four- 
viére was invoked in all their troubles, great or small. 

At the Revolution, Lyons, remaining faithful to the mon- 
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archy, sustained a long, terrible bombardment by the minions 
of Collot d’Herbois, but was at last obliged to surrender to 
desperate odds; the greatest cruelties were perpetrated on 
the inhabitants by the satellites of the Convention, who spared 
nobody nor any building; the city was practically a ruin, 
yet although the sanctuary was despoiled of all its treasures, 
the building itself, marvellous to relate, was left intact. On 
April 19, 1806, Pope Pius VII., from the summit of Four- 
viére, solemnly blessed the city of Lyons, and re-consecrated 
the church to divine worship. When France was once again 
in the throes of civil war, in 1848, one of the Republican 
leaders, shaking his fist towards Fourviére, exclaimed: “ Use- 
less trying to do anything in this place, whilst that ow/ag- 
narde remains up there!’’ A fine testimony to the power 
of the Blessed Virgin by one who wished to revile her 
memory ! 

In 1852, a statue of Mary in gilded bronze was placed 
on the top of the bell-tower overlooking Lyons, and _ this 
caused an outburst of enthusiasm: why not raise a nobler 
dwelling for their beloved Chatelaine than the simple one of 
stone which was hardly worthy of her? . . . A committee 
was appointed to settle all arrangements about the construc- 
tion of a fitting habitation for their Sovereign Lady, and Pro- 
vidence came to their help by giving them Pierre Bossan as 
architect. Bossan had studied in Rome, and on his return 
to Lyons, dreamed of a suitable monument which he longed 
to see at Fourviére, and taking his designs of the new basilica, 
he went to Ars and asked the saintly Curé to bless them. 
Monsieur Vianney blessed the work and predicted that Four- 
viére would become the Mount Thabor of Mary’s glory. On 
account of the disturbed state of the country, for twenty years 
the work had to be delayed, but as soon as the treaty of peace 
was signed with Prussia, the foundations were begun, and on 
December 7, 1872, Mgr. Ginoulhiac, Archbishop of Lyons, 
blessed the first stone laid for the present basilica, in which 
the Holy Sacrifice was offered for the first time on May 1, 
1891, by Cardinal Foulon. The decoration of the interior 
was not completed till 1896, and on June 16th that year, 
in the midst of an immense crowd, representative of the 
clergy and people of France, Cardinal Couillé solemnly con- 
secrated the edifice offered as an ¢x-vofo to the Blessed Vir- 
gin from the French nation. Pierre Bossan, the great archi- 
tect, Christian artist and poet, did not live to see his dreams 
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realized, but his successors have copied every detail of his 
designs with faithful exactitude, so that the result is per- 
fect harmony. 

Looking up at it from the river, Fourviére appears a verit- 
able fortress with its towers and belfries and chapels, and 
on reaching the plateau by the funicular railway, the same 
impression is maintained. The architect evidently wished to 
liken this habitation of our Blessed Lady’s to the Tower of 
David, the citadel, the safeguard of Lyons ; the whole exterior 
gives one the idea of a fortification, beautifully designed and 
ornamented, but primarily symbolising strength, a sure de- 
fence from the enemy. 

Four bell-towers, high and massive, guard the angles of 
the square building, the two overlooking the town, at each side 
of the cupola, being surmounted by a cross. On the summit 
of the cupola which covers the apsis, St. Michael stands, bear- 
ing a flaming sword, another note of war and defence, which 
is marked again in the distinct embattled roofs of the chapels 
which flank the sacred edifice. 

The facade of the basilica between the other two towers, 
has four Corinthian columns, strong granite monoliths, which 
support three arches, finely carved and bearing the emblema- 
tic figures of the four Evangelists: the angel, the lion, the 
bull and the eagle. An open gallery runs across the front, 
above which, on the highest level is the image of our Lady, 
seated on a throne with the Divine Infant on her lap, a 
lion couchant at her feet, symbol of the city of Lyons: at 
each side of the niche in which our Lady is enthroned, are 
memorial figures connected with the votive offering of the 
basilica, and a cross tops the pinnacle above her. 

The handsome flight of steps leading to the porch is di- 
vided by the entrance to the crypt or lower church. This 
gate is framed in granite in Egyptian style, with again the 
symbolic lion holding the cross between its paws as a sign 
of faith and triumph; two inscriptions in gold letters are 
engraved around this majestic animal: Reguiescens ut Leo 
accubuisti and Vicit Leo de tribu Juda! 

The crypt is dedicated to St. Joseph, whose colossal 
statue is above the altar, below which is a group in Carrara 
marble. carved by Millefond, of the death of our Lord’s fos- 
ter-father. The sculptor has charmingly memorized Pierre 
Bossan, the devoted and beloved architect of Fourviére, by 
giving his features to St. Joseph; in the smallest chapel of 
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the crypt we are shown the urn containing the heart of this 
great artist and true Christian, his chosen resting-place the 
humblest spot in his magnificently-realized dream. 

Small windows give a veiled light to the lower church, 
but add to the appearance of strength noted in the dwart 
double columns which support the ceiling, by the increased 
girth suggested by their shadowy outlines. When illumin- 
ated, the crypt is seen to be wholly devoted to St. Joseph; 
the faithful guardian of the Holy Family is depicted in the 
different mysteries in which he took part: over one altar it 
is the Birth of our Lord, over another, the Flight into Egypt. 
A third is the Finding of the Holy Child in the Temple, 
whilst the sanctuary holds the apotheosis of the beloved 
Patriarch. 

From the lower church, we shall go now to the upper 
one, dedicated to Mary, the Spouse of the humble carpenter 
of Nazareth and the Immaculate Mother of the Most High. 

As we pass through the bronze doors, we pause with an 
almost articulate exclamation of startled delight; if the ex- 
terior symbolizes the power and strength and stability of the 
“Tower of David,” ‘“ the army in battle array,” the interior 
represents the magnetic charm and exquisite beauty of the 
purest of creatures, whose traits were the human mould of our 
Divine Saviour’s, the most beautiful among men. The pious 
architect dreamed his designs, but he wrought his inspirations 
into a concrete form, which is a poem in its full conception, 
a sweet haunting chord of harmony which raises the soul 
above stone and marble, gold and rich colouring, to spirit 
realms on high. In sheer ecstasy we kneel in humble adora- 
tion as if at the threshold of the angelic court, and with reluct- 
ance as time passes, we have at length to move so as to enjoy 
in detail the separate notes of this concord of loveliness. 

The large wide nave takes up most of the interior, the 
single aisle at each side being very narrow ; the fluted columns 
ranging from the entrance to the choir rise simply till they 
reach their composite capitals when they break into volutes 
and foliage forming an entablature with life-size angels sup- 
porting the ogival arches of the ceiling. Tints, delicate and 
warm of blue and gold, predominate in the enamel, mosaic 
and marble which completely cover the solid structure, and 
the translucent coloured windows reflect a soft irisdescence, 
which heightens the effect of the ethereal azure of the ceil- 
ing and adds to the devotional expression of the whole in- 
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terior. It is a residential palace for the Queen of Heaven, 
who from her column above, but behind the tabernacle, re- 
ceives the homage of her children and continues to reward 
their piety and faith, of which this basilica is such a beauti- 
ful memorial.’ The statue of the Mother of God is ideal 
in its purity and tenderness of feature; slight and graceful 
in figure, enveloped in its veil of white marble, it appears 
like a vision encircled in an aureola of precious metal and 
brilliant stones, whilst two angels in silver hold the crown 
above her head; the Divine Infant also clothed in the semi- 
diaphanous veil of tmarble, has his right hand raised in bies- 
sing. A dais of marble and enamel supported by six pil- 
lars of porphyry shelters the altar and is in keeping with the 
airy, graceful character of the basilica. The different here- 
sies condemned by the CEcumenical Councils are depicted 
in medallions around the choir, figuratively as various ani- 
mals, such as Arianism, represented by a huge boar, which 
is ravaging the Lord’s vineyard, and the text above it, taken 
from Scripture: Ex/erminavit eam aper de silva; and so on 
with the others, ending with the multiple errors of natur- 
alism and materialism condemned at the Vatican Council, 
represented by a swarm of rapacious insects gnawing 
stealthily, with the verse above: Vastabitur vermibus vinea. 

The eight chapels in the side aisles are commemorative 
of the chief episodes in the mortal life of our Blessed Lady, 
beginning with her Nativity and closing with her Assump- 
tion. The artist has followed his epopee with absorbing sin- 
gle-mindedness, and we are led quite simply and naturally 
in contemplation from one degree to a higher in the history 
of the Co-redemptrix of mankind. The coloured windows 
show her as royal above all. Queen of patriarchs, Queen of 
prophets, Queen of virgins, &c., but in the three cupolas which 
vault the roof of the nave, she is in her highest position, in 
connection with the Blessed Trinity. In the first cupola, she 
is the Daughter eternally ordained by the Almighty Father, 
a tiny child kneeling in the powerful hand of God. 

In the third cupola, the Spouse of the Holy Ghost is 
surrounded by glorious rays emanating from an immense 
dove, mystic figure of the third Divine Person. 

In the second cupola, the Mother of the Incarnate Son 
is seated on a golden throne, which is supported by an ass and 
an ox, in remembrance of Bethlehem, and on her lap is the 
Holy Infant. Finally, in the large cupola in the transept, 
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the Immaculate Conception is, as it were, her last title of 
honour, the Predestined, the link between God and man, the 
perfection of created beings. Along the walls of the aisles, 
and above the columns in the nave, are angels holding scrolls 
with verses of the Magnificat: the prophetic canticle of tri- 
umph; this glorious temple, in its wealth of splendour and 
graceful beauty, fittingly bears out the inspired words as a 
token of the honour paid by all generations to the chosen 
“handmaid of the Lord.” Every detail in it has its full 
significance, its saison d’étre, images, figures, symbols, have 
been culled with loving care to show forth the different attri- 
butes of the Virgin Mother, and with all the luxuriance of 
workmanship, there is not one line too much. The sweet, 
mystic statue over the altar is modern, carved for the basilica, 
the antique Madonna remains undisturbed in her sanctuary, 
which is joined to the new building by the sacristy. The only 
part remaining of the old church is the nave, with its clock- 
tower surmounted by the gilt statue of our Lady, placed there 
in 1852; the tower is over a hundred and sixty feet high, 
whilst the statue is about twenty feet in height, so that they 
form an imposing addition to the basilica. 

The interior of the ancient sanctuary retains its air of 
old age, the stone walls, repaired in the seventeenth century, 
belong to the original church erected in 1166; no attempt to 
decorate it has been made, with the exception of the ex-vofos, 
which by their number and variety preclude the necessity 
of other ornamentation. On the simple marble altar the 
miraculous Madonna continues to attract the pious people 
of Lyons, their faith making them honour equally the new 
and the old images of Mary, but a touching sentiment of 
loyalty will never allow them to neglect the antique statue, 
and a multitude of candles burn continually before it as a 
mark of reverence and faithful affection. The statue is of 
wood, darkened with age, the Holy Child carried on the left 
arm, both figures clothed in a rich mantle of {cloth of gold, and 
both wearing the closed imperial crown. As in most of the 
antique Madonnas, Our Lady of Good Counsel at Fourviére 
owes nothing to art in the way of attraction, roughly carved 
with no pretension to grace or beauty, faith alone can discern 
anything beyond the efforts of the poor sculptor of those far 
away centuries. It is like the bad likeness of a dear friend, 
which we cherish, possessing nothing better, and we can al- 
ways recall the real features, the depth of expression, want- 
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ing in his portrait; how seldom a daguerreotype did justice 
to the original, still it was the only likeness available, till a 
more successful field was opened by photography, so that 
we can understand the devotion to these old images of our 
Blessed Lady and saints, poor representations as they might 
be of any physical grace or beauty, dependent on the small 
talent of some local untrained, untutored hand, but so often 
made the instrument of marvellous favours in return for the 
simple faith placed in the powerful intercession of the holy 
ones, invoked under the form of these unattractive, material 
figures. How hallowed must be these shrines, permeated with 
the incense of centuries of prayer, ardent, sincere, trustful peti- 
tions, and heartfelt ejaculations of gratitude and love! Little 
should one question the reason of Mary’s manifest favour for 
certain sanctuaries; if “ two or three gathered in His Name ” 
be specially pleasing to God, how much greater must be the 
increase of His glory from the uplifting of mind and heart 
of the multitude assembled so frequently, uninterruptedly 
one might say, in certain cherished temples of the Virgin 
Mother! 

Fourviére is becoming daily more and more the Thabor 
of Mary’s glory, without detracting from other popular centres 
of piety. Never again, we may hope, shall the powerful, 
beloved “‘ Montagnarde ”’ be insulted or neglected on this 
site, so fittingly chosen in its natural beauty for the erection 
of the exquisite basilica, of which the people of Lyons are 
so justly proud. As in its earliest years, the Church in France 


‘ 


is undergoing cruel persecution, but we cannot doubt of its 
ultimate triumph, as long as we can see faith and devotion 
so manifest as at Fourviére. No doubt from all countries the 
pilgrims come who ascend by the funicular railway, or climb 
the hill on foot, but the majority of worshippers in the basi- 
lica are from Lyons itself. As in the days of Columbanus, 
the ancient Lugdunum retains its prestige as a centre of liv- 
ing faith, and we do not fear that it will ever swerve from its 
fealty to its Sovereign Lord, and to the Blessed Virgin, its 
beloved Patroness and Chatelaine. 


M. D. STENSON. 














The Palimpsest 


Now Spring re-wakes the mind to memory ; 
Fresh rises in thy heart that distant joy 
When thine should be for playmate a God-boy : 
And, bow’d thy soul’s dim palimpsest to scan, 
Thou shalt re-hear God’s silent Word-made-Man— 
Re-hear the Song that echoes endlessly. 
E. B. 
CLOSE below the little inn, the river tumbled noisily over 
rocks. Between the two sheer mountain ranges it had run 
westwards, and here, where the cliffs closed in, it doubled 
back upon itself. Then, escaping through the famous gorge, 
it whispered for a moment among the myriad palms of the 
oasis, only to be drained dry, an instant afterwards, by the 
desert fringe of the Sahara. 

In the river were Lindisfarne and I. Yes! Lindisfarne 
and I were lying with the water sluicing over us, and a hot, 
broad stone between us, low enough to talk across easily. 
Like liquid emeralds the water lay in the pools; like dia- 
monds, it splashed into spray ; the stones were dazzling white. 
Breathless, the dim pink cytisus-flowers, starring their olive 
foliage, fenced the northern bank: breathless above them 
stood plumy palms, sheltering the inn; and, yellow-grey, 
shadowed with faint indigo, wan and wasted in the terrific 
heat, the cliffs struck upwards into a steel-blue sky. 

Into the river the sun poured his fierce flame, but was 
conquered; and under sun and water, our heads turban’d 
with twisted vine, Lindisfarne and I tasted joys of Paradise. 

Suddenly Lindisfarne said “ Hullo,” and broke the spell. 

I looked up lazily. Twenty yards down the bank stood 
an Arab, muffled in white, but with brown, stalwart legs naked 
for the water. He strode down into it, stooped, and flung 
water heavenwards with both hands. I was mystified: was 
this a ritual ablution? a prayer ? 

“That chap,” said Dolly Lindisfarne, “ might be John 
the Baptist, and this the Jordan, what?” 

This was so amazing a flight of imagination, for Dolly, 
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that I slipped in my place through sheer astonishment and 
swallowed a lot of water. When I had recovered, the Arab, 
I found, had come along the pebbly path among the cytisus, 
and was standing quite close to us, arrested (as people al- 
ways are) by the charm of my brother-in-law’s grin. 

“ Salaam,” said Lindisfarne encouragingly. 

“ Bon jour, messieurs,’ said the Arab, showing his teeth. 

‘“* Snubbed!”’ I said to Dolly with satisfaction, and pro- 
ceeded to ask the Arab, in French, where he was going. 
He was on a message to the shepherd who, morning and 
evening, we had seen pass that way with an immense flock 
of black goats. We made conversation. I asked about the 
native villages. negro and Arab, perched above the oasis. 
No, said he, they were none of them Christians—well, per- 
haps a few, but one knew why //a/ was: and even these had 
left. 

““Soe you don’t like having Christians here?” said I. 

‘“* Monsieur will understand that it is the religion of the 
French,” he replied. ‘* Monsieur will no doubt be a Chris- 
tian, being French?”’ 

I blushed with pleasure, even in the water, at this un- 
looked for compliment. 

Lindisfarne, uncomplimented, blushed from sheer annoy- 
ance. 

‘“ We're both Christians,” he said, aggressively, “ but 
we're not French. And I suppose you think we'll go to hell 
for it?” 

The Arab waved a deprecatory hand. 

“Well, but you do; don’t you?” insisted Dolly. 

“The marabouts say so,” rejoined the other. 
But don’t you believe *em?” pursued Dolly. 

“ Well,” said the Arab, “ it is my religion to believe that 
there is but one God; so if you worship God, clearly He is the 
same as mine. And so, if Monsieur has (as one can see 
bon coeur, he will not go to hell. But that is not what the 


sé 


marabouts say.’ 

“And what else,” said my brother-in-law, “is your 
religion?” 

“To do no harm to anyone; to drink no wine; to eat 
no pork; and to observe Ramadan,” said the Arab very 
gravely. 

“ And,” said I, “ have you heard of Jesus Christ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said he, “ Sidi Isa was a marabout.”’ 
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“And do you pray to Him?” I asked. “ For you do 
pray to marabouts, I think?” 

“Well,” said he, “ Sidi Isa was a Jew; and I only pray 
to Arab marabouts.”’ 

‘““ And you know nothing, perhaps,” I ventured, ‘ 
Mother, Miriam?”’ 

“Our books, I have heard,” he answered, “ tell us that 
she, like her Son, was untouched by Satan, but 

He then grinned suddenly, and disappeared up the ravine. 

“Fine built chap,” said I, skilled in the tortuous ap- 
proaches to an argument with Lindisfarne. 

“Queer thing,” said he, blurredly (for he was almost 
submerged), “‘ his making religion a matter of nationality. 
But deuced cheek,” he added, exploding mildly, “ his pre- 
tending to take you for a beastly Frenchman. He might 
have seen you weren't, from your accent, let alone your 


‘ 


of his 


clothes.” 

Here he peered over at me and grinned. 

“T haven’t got an accent,” I said, swallowing my wrath, 
“nor any clothes, for that matter. And anyhow I was rather 
flattered.” 

* You would be,” he said callously. ‘ But I’ve observed 
that when these black chaps come across the Frenchman, they 
don’t take on Christianity, but sooner or later they let their 
own religion rip.” 

“TI shouldn’t care,” said I, “to be one of those mis- 
sionaries out among ’em.” 

“No,” he said. ‘“ You’d have a fairly thin time of it. 
Yes, I expect you’d have a most remarkably moderate sort 


” 


of time. 
Clearly Lindisfarne was too comfortable to talk sense even 
when I goaded him thus with platitudes. I tried conten- 
tiousness. 
‘* All European education is bad for natives,” I asserted. 


“* Look at India.’ 

““D’you mean to say, you outsider,” cried he, roused at 
last, ‘that our great Empire with its ideals and traditions 
is unsuited to India or . . . You stick to your studio.” 

But suddenly I felt bored myself. 

“Oh, keep that for the hustings,”’ I said snappishly. Then 
suddenly I had a vision of Lindisfarne stump-orating, his 
yellow shock of hair matted with the water and turban’d 
with vine-leaves, and the rest of him—well, I cackled. 
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Long practice has made Dolly quite uncannily clever at 
interpreting my cackles. He jumped up and began to fight. 
But it was too hot to fight, and I bolted for my towels, and 
gradually we climbed back to the inn. 

But the fancies he had stirred kept floating round me. 
How would I play the Baptist to these peoples .. .? I 
wondered further when, very early next morning, I climbed 
the southward rocks looking to the desert. Everything, in 
that false dawn, was grey and unsubstantial, without per- 
spective, and the rocks were as the sand, shadowless. The 
earth was without form and empty: the distance had no limits 
or horizon. . . . Suddenly, below me I saw a tiny phantom 
moving. It was my little shepherd, and on his reed he 
played the immemorial cadences of the East. Just as all 
sense of place had left me, so, as I listened, I fell away, as it 
seemed, from time. And when, on a sudden, the true dawn 
began to come, I felt that I was back when the worid was 
made. . . . The breath of God was borne over the face of 
the desert; the infinite brooding wings stirred slightly, and 
their feathers floated wavering. . . . Evenas the impress of 
a seal or the folds of a draped garment, so things took sub- 
stance and texture and a value; He commanded the morn- 


ing and caused the day-spring to know its place. . . . God 
sent forth his spirit, and all was re-created; He renewed the 
face of the earth. . . . Rapidly the light gathered, passing 


from pearl to palest gold and rose, till, beneath a sapphire 
sky the morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. Above the sapphire pavement was God’s 
throne, and beneath the throne and the terrible crystal great 
flaming glories passed . . . flashes, and circles, and a fire in- 
folding itself. . . . And always the small shepherd played 
his summoning spell, and the spirit of that whole Orient 
history breathed round me: this was the elect land 

here were the privileged mountains of the Lord . . . here 
in that little lad was concentrated all God's Israel, from the 
pilgrim Abraham to the Baptist. 

Yes! as he sat there, I perceived in him the boy Baptist, 
who gathered into his mysterious childhood the pouring 
stream of those twice ten centuries. For, as the child-pre- 
cursor sat there on his rocks, lonely and brooding over Israel's 
past and future, he identified with himself the saints and 
heroes of that tale, and knew himself incorporate with a vast 
multitude. When in the night the host of Heaven trooped 
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golden and glorious over the sky, he was Abraham, bidden by 
God to count, if he could, the stars. .*. . So should his seed 
be. In the high noon, over at the horizon the desert lay, a 
long streak of brimstone brilliancy and crystals, shooting up 
myriad, myriad glassy arrows, altering the solid blue. So 
should his seed be, innumerable. And yet all Israel should 
go astray . . . and when in the scarlet sunset the scirocco 
should whirl clouds of smoky sand into the air, he would 
plead, still Abraham, ‘‘ Ah, let not the Lord be angry 


if there be fem found righteous . . .” Yet might he not 
save the cities doomed to burn. And all night he would 


wrestle, as Jacob, with the Angel, and the sun would rise on 
his exhaustion; or, in the dreams of consolation, each rocky 
stairway rose to heaven, peopled with awful Presences prac- 
tising their Ascent and Descent upon the distant Son of Man; 
and, in the morning, each crag would glisten in the sunlight 
as though anointed pillars, Beth-El, Houses of God. And 
the very cytisus around him would shiver into smoky radi- 
ance, and in the gorges the unutterable Name would echo, 
and again the ubiquitous Presence would make him Moses, 
and force him to intercession for the people. And he felt 
himself Holy to the Lord, and the desert became the place 
of wandering; and the mountain, Sinai; or Pisgah, with the 
radiant land of promise spread beneath it. And ever in the 
naive rhythms of the ancient narratives of his folk, fresh 
and keen like a morning air, or in the stately incense-laden 
phrasing of the priests, or in the mellow rhetoric of the Sec- 
ond Law, always as Moses would he be called upon to pray, 
holding up his hands, for the perverse and chosen people, that 
there were such an heart in them that they would fear Him 
and keep His commandments always, that it might be well 
with them, and with their sons for ever! For He had found 
them in a desert land, in the waste howling wilderness; He 
compassed Israel about; He cared for him; He kept him as 
the apple of His eye: as an eagle that fluttereth over her 
young He spread abroad His pinions, He took them, He bare 
them on His pinions, the Lord alone did lead them. 

Ah. that men would therefore praise the Lord. 

And he was Samson, struggling to snap the bands that 
bound, in him, all Israel: and he was Gideon, faint, yet pur- 
suing God’s enemies, to rout them, and God’s Word, to over- 
oe G. . as : 

And when life leapt in his veins, he was David, the slayer 
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of lion and bear and giant; the rocks rang to his echoing 
music; his heart yearned for some divine Jonathan whose 
love for him were wonderful, passing the love of women 
and his soul sickened when his own son Absalom, 
Absalom, his son, stole the hearts of the Children of Israel 
from their King; and out of the depths he cried unto the 
God who might create in him a clean heart, who should not 
take from him his holy spirit, but restore him and, in him, 
Israel, gathering him from the four corners of the world, 
carrying him on eagle’s wings, or as a father bears his son. 
And the humble chiid, identifying himself in turn with 
each of those erring leaders who had seduced the people, 
and sent them lusting after emptiness and false gods, was 
forced too by the power within him to feel himself one with 
the Prophets also, as each new hero stood up to cry aloud in 
the Name of Yahweh. And he was Isaiah, proclaiming 
Immanuel; and as, in his resonant ravines, his voice had 
made to echo the music of those great books of Psalms, so 
would he chant the mysterious prophetic poems, and across 
his horizon there would pass the Suffering Servant, the Man 
of Sorrows; and again, he would cry with anguish that God 
would rend the heavens, that He would come down, that the 
mountains might flow down at His presence, and that He 
would repeat the terrible things of Sinai; and yet again, that 
at His coming the wilderness and the parched land might be 
glad, and the desert rejoice and blossom like the autumn rose, 
blossom abundantly, and rejoice, with joy and singing, hav- 
ing the glory of Lebanon and the loveliness of Carmel and 
of Sharon; for in the wilderness, waters should break out, 
and, in the desert, streams ; and the mirage of the sand should 
become a lake, and the thirsty ground, pools of water. So 
various, but always so refreshing, should the Coming be; 
and with Jeremiah’s exquisite elegiacs, he would greet, on 
the Lord’s behalf, the repentant people: 


I have remembered for thee the affection of thy youth, 
The love of thine espousals, 

How thou wentest after Me in the wilderness, 
In a land not sown. 

Israel was Holiness to the Lord . 


And when the expectation seemed too long, Habakkuk reas- 
sured him that the vision was indeed for the appointed time, 
that it panted towards the end, and should not lie; though 
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it tarry, wait for it, because it will surely come, and it will 
not delay, and the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

Standing there, with the glowing distance in his eyes, 
and the silence of the Eastern noontide all about him, he 
would lift up his hands, and, speaking to all centuries and 
all the world, exclaim that all flesh should be silent, for that 
Yahweh had waked up from his holy habitation; Yahweh 
was in His holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before 
Him. And in the silence he cried, ““O, Yahweh, revive thy 
work in the midst of the years: in the midst of the years make 
thou it known . . .”’ and it was answered him that a death- 
less day was imminent, a day when the light should be, not 
brightness first, then gloom,—but one Day, known to Yah- 
weh; not day, and not night; but it should come to pass, that 
at evening time there should be light; and in that unearthly 
radiance the living waters should go forward from Jeru- 
salem. 

Such were the dreams and the yearnings of the mysteri- 
ous child who should be taken for the Christ, but who yet was 


not He. 


I explained all this to Angela and Dolly while we dined 
early under the big mulberry trees in front of the inn, before 
motoring on to Ain Saf. Three little Arab boys watched us; 
and the genial French innkeeper, his wife and some servants 
dined a little further off. 

** Angela,” said I, “ look at those innkeepers. They’ve 
simply melted into the local population in more ways than 
you'd have thought possible. They’re practically Arabs in 
one whole part of themselves. And they’re bringing the 
natives quite a long way towards their own habits. Well, if 
we want to make these people Christians, we’ve got to get 
hold of their religious way of looking at things—get hold of 
the way their mind works, and see what pictures it’s got 
in it, what assumptions and premisses, what arguments it likes 
to make or accept, what it leaves out and how it makes per- 
spectives—and why they’re as different from us as the Sahara 
is from Salisbury Plain. Or the Campagna of Rome.” 

‘‘ Well,” said she, ‘do you want me to become half a 
Mohammedan in order to make them half Christian? No 


, 


thank you.’ 
“No,” I said. ‘“ But the fact remains that before John 
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the Baptist could be understood by the people he talked to, 
he hac to think as they did and have his mind educated in 
their traditional, why, s¢ructural, way, and had to speak spon- 
taneously in their fashion. And so did our Lord.” 

‘** Anyone understands,” she said, “ if only a person talks 
sense.” 

‘“* Well,” I answered, “ I’m not complacent enough to tell 
whether that Hindu chap Josephine had at her Afternoon 
[Josephine is Angela’s sister, and is considered liberal, and 
not wholly to be approved of. She has religio-intellec- 
tual Afternoons, and you breathe at them a rarefied atmos- 
phere, and get transferred for the time to a Higher Plane. 
They breed bad reactions. Well—], I wouldn’t dare to assert 
he talked sheer nonsense 

‘“* | should hope not,” said Angela, playing into my hands. 

“Exactly,” I retorted. And yet you confessed that he took 
hold of everything from the opposite end to you, and that even 
so his ideas never stood still for you to look at, but turned 
into something else before you’d caught hold properly. You 
think of a globe as a sort of tight balloon; or a—a—an empty 
skull; or a big solid pill: he saw it more like a blossoming 
rose, or a sun shining everywhere in all directions: and these 
modern chaps,—you start from sticky lumps of fact; they, 
from a quivering interplay of forces. It’s simply no good 
talking till you’ve got their standpoint, even to help you 
to understand your own.” 

‘“* But, my dear Charles,” she said, “in religion, my stand- 
point’s the right one. You don’t suggest that these Arabs 
have got any light to throw for me on Christianity?”’ 

“Why not?” I asked. “ Ideas aren’t sort of cubes of 
granite set one beside the other. One throws light not only 
on the other, but iz/o the other. They’re rays of light which 
interpenetrate. Each new one alters all the rest. You can't 
see Mohammedanism at close quarters—here, for instance— 
without thinking everything, Christianity included, in a new 
sort of way.” 

Dolly’s eyebrows went up. As for Angela’s, they simply 
vanished into her curls. 

“But my dear Charles,” she began, “ this is sheer——” 

“No it ism’, Angela,” I interrupted. “ I tell you it’s of. 
Don’t bully me. What I said was, that you understand it in 
anew way. A richer and fuller way. There's not /ess in it, 
but more in it. You don’t lose one jot nor tittle of what you 
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believed, but you see it more splendidly the more you know 
about God's world and of the souls of His creatures. Be- 
cause the more you see of them, the more you see of Him, 
Now look at these mosques 

‘They're as bad as Presbyterian chapels,” she said. 

“Well,” I demurred, “I can’t feel it. To my mind 
there’s more of God in Mohammedanism @s such than in Cal- 
vinism as such. A corrupt Christianity is worse than what 
falls short of a Christianity it’s never yet become. Now a 
Presbyterian chapel is bare and cold; mosques are austere: 
chapels are worldly; mosques simply tingle with a kind of 
elemental worship—recollectedness? prayerfulness? spiritu- 
ality . . .? let’s just say worship. In Christianity, outside 
the Catholic Church, they're forgetting how to worship. 
These men haven't; they adore: they have a few—too few— 
ideas about God, but //ey’7e enormous . . . Now it’s an 
enormous thing if one realizes, owing to seeing Mohamme- 
dans, what worship ought to be in our own religion—Jde//er 
than theirs, of course; but in our times of philanthropy and 
zeal and sermons and pious books we're forgetting how to 
worship . 9 





‘“My dear good boy,” she exclaimed, getting up with 
a rustling noise, ‘‘ you’re going out of your depth. If you 
were seen a little more often at your Sodality meetings, ac- 
cording to what I’m told, it wouldn’t be at all a bad thing; 
worship, indeed!”’ 

Now it is indeed the fact that I’m a bit slack at the 
Sodality. So what could I say? I shut up. Besides, Angela 
was disturbed. Besides, I do tease hera bit too much. Even 
Dolly looked a little worried. 

“Come on, old boy,” I said. ‘* We’ve got to buck up 
if we're to reach Ain Saf to-night.” 

It would really have been cool enough to start before 
dinner; but Angela had thought not. However, in a few 
moments the car was ready, and we began our rather silent 
drive. 

So we plunged through the blackening country south- 
wards. Soon the acetylenes lit no more than phantom-grey 
mounds of earth, crumbling cliffs of wadys, and salt-crusted 
surfaces where lakes might be imagined. It was a land 
of darkness and of the shadow of death: a land of thick 
darkness, as darkness itself, of the shadow of death, without 
any order, and where the light was as darkness. Suddenly, 
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in that pool of stifling blackness shone the lights of Ain SAf. 
Into the astonished town we drove, disembarking at the only 
hotel still open in that season. It was, we suddenly realized, 
the fourteenth of July, and the Republic was being celebrated. 
Full on the street, opposite the door, three tables were 
filled with noisy officers from the garrison, and the enormous 
plumes in their companions’ hats swept their epaulettes. Such 
champagne as Ain Saf could supply had flowed, and we 
noticed with relief that the meal was almost over. 

But it was still in dishevelled progress when, after our 
bathe, we came out again, taking a table as far separated 
as was possible from our fellow-men. They shouted a little, 
and they still had one or two songs to sing, but—well, at 
Angela’s convent they didn’t teach French slang, and the 
champagne obscured the rest . . . anyhow, Angela, who was 
tired out, went off almost at once to her room, and nearly 
at the same time the merry-makers melted away in couples 
into the dark streets. Dolly and I, very silent, and tired too, 
went for a stroll in the town, shaking off importunate com- 
panions. 

We left the Europeanized part, made hideous by the sol- 
diers, the band, and a sort of fair, and wandered through the 
native quarters without saying anything. Dolly is a dear 
chap when he talks nonsense; and when he talks sense he’s 
even dearer: but sometimes his silences mean more than 
either sense or nonsense, and then he’s dearest of all. This 
I began to realize quite early. So we walked arm-in-arm, 
and we sat, smoking fraternally, in first one and then another 
of the Moorish ca/és and drank exquisite coffee in little metal 
cups, which the austere Arab doled out from the furnace in 
the corner. Crowds of other Arabs, muffled and motion- 
less, sat round three sides of the room, and by the central 
pillar, watching with impassive masks and blazing eyes the 
dancing girls who waddled slowly round, waving henna-crim- 
soned hands, their cuirass of coins click-clicking over their 
heavy draperies. Meanwhile the eternal throb of the drum 
and the outcry of the hautboy filled the brain with a mono- 
tonous, passionate, and provocative refrain. Suddenly, at the 
back, in a little alcove, an Arab stood, lifted his hands, and 
fell in ritual prostrations. He prayed, none attending to 
him, and he oblivious of all—of the crowding Arabs, the 
clamorous music, the waving hands, the revolting leer of the 
Parisian chromos nailed to the whitewashed walls. His eyes, 
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wide-open, beheld nothing, and his ears were deaf. In his 
brain the thought of Allah floated, took form and perman- 
ence, and mastered him. 

When we returned to the hotel I found that the music 
and the coffee and the scurry of ideas which all these things 
set going, had got upon my nerves. Our three rooms all 
gave upon a wide verandah running the whole length of the 
hotel, and I stayed out there for some time trying to get cool. 
But after a space the place began to grow noisy again. The 
silence had been but the merest interlude. People began 
to come home; the verandah became impossible; I retreated 
behind my shutters. But the horrible heat drove me out 
again, and I stood straining my eyes into the empty streets, 
lit by sparse electric lamps, and edged with palm-topped 
walls. The darkness might be felt, and the very light, so 
gross was it, and so soul-less, was as darkness. Suddenly, 
though it was half-past two, a piano in a_ neighbouring 
house jangled violently into some songs, from comic operas, 
stale long ago, and always crude, vulgar, and deplorable. 
I could have laughed at myself, at any other time, for my 
disenchantments, and have played, in easy cynicism, with 
these contrasts, with these gifts of civilization, with this adorn- 
ment of the desert. . . . But to-night I was too tired, and 
far too depressed. The piano did not go on long, but it 
had been the last straw. I collapsed, and went into Dolly’s 
room, and shook him by the shouider. 

** Dolly,” I said, ‘* for God’s sake wake up and come and 
talk to me. This hell of a place is on my nerves. Get up.” 

Of Dolly it may be said that he’s of all mankind the most 
reliable. There's absolutely no limit to the demands which 
you may make on Dolly. He's a rock for common-sense 
stability, and he joins with that the most serene and simple 
unselfishness you ever came across. He got up at once and 
we paced the verandah arm-in-arm for half-an-hour. After 
a longish silence, he said suddenly: 

“You know, I’ve been thinking some more about John 
the Baptist.” 

“ Well,” said I. 

“Well, it strikes me we left out the most important bit, 


somehow.” 

“What d’you mean?” I said. 

“Why,” he answered, “ here were we piling up all the 
things he was reading in his memory, or which had got incor- 
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porated with him, or whatever you like to call it, and we for- 
got /#e one thing of all others which 

“Well,” I said, for he hesitated, ** what was it?” 

“His soul,” said Dolly, half whimsically, because he 
didn’t go in much for metaphors—* was a palimpsest.” 

‘“ Was it indeed?” I murmured. 

He hit me gently in the ribs, and then resumed. “ Un- 
derneath all the things which his experiences and his books 
and his parents had written on the surface of it, there was a 
deeper impression. He got glimpses of it; every now and 
then it got mixed up with the surface writing: it kept giving 


him little shocks, and puzzles, and hints. . . . How could 
he ever forget, altogether, the revelation which reached him 
when ‘at the voice of her salutation’ . . . D’you suppose 
he didn't hear the Magnificat ringing in him . . .? D’you 
think Christ’s voice wasn’t the first and the innermost he 
heard . . .? How could he ever forget, altogether? He 


couldn't. And whenever the spring came, the innermost part 
of his life would come thrusting its way to the surface, and 
bringing all that back with it. . . the dower script on the 
palimpsest would come clear.” 

“Dolly,” I said, “ you extraordinary chap.” 

“ And that’s the explanation of his life more than any- 
thing else is,’ he went on; “that’s what made him such a 
good Baptist. I don’t believe he saw much of our Lord’. 
‘ The child was in the desert until the day of his manifesta- 
tion to Israel ’ |Dolly keeps startling me with his knowledge 
of the New Testament]. Who can tell what he knew for 
certain about Christ, or in what shape he knew it, at first 
at any rate? But afterwards . . . I assure you, old chap,” 
said he, soberly, ‘“‘ when I see him first of all telling those 
old Pharisees and scribes that 4e wasn’t the man they wanted ; 
and then, that Jesus from Nazareth was; and then handing 
over his own disciples without a word; and last of all say- 
ing that all he asks is to stand by, like the best man at a 
wedding, and hear the bridegroom talking and laughing, 
and feeling most absolutely content to be out of it himself, 
in a sense, and delighted because his pal’s pleased ” [when 
Dolly’s most serious of all, he reverts to slang], “ well, C., I 
tell you, it gives me a lump in my throat. ‘* He must increase, 
but I must decrease.’ There’s a man for you!”’ 

We were silent a minute. 

“ There’s a lot more about John the Baptist in the Gos- 
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pels,” he went on. “ In my opinion people ought to think 
lots more about him; and Angela thinks so too,’ he added. 
““ Sometimes I talk to her about it.”’ 

I wondered what I’d done to deserve having Dolly for 
my brother-in-law, and I took all sorts of resolutions. 

‘““ Anyhow,” he concluded, “ for my part I love to think 
of the little chap sitting there in the desert, and the faces 
of our Lord and our Lady shining through everything he 
thought of.” 

We had been leaning over the verandah-railing, and 
around us the dawn had whitened, and then passed, once 
more, through all its loveliness of pearl and rose and gold. 
Once more the heavens shone sapphire, and an exquisite 
breeze stirred in the palms. 

Suddenly, over the town, the clear notes of the Angelus 
sounded from the little church. Doubtless the merry-makers 
slept, and the Arabs were scarcely waking. But the slender 
phrases rang distinctly from the tower. 

““ Shall we say the Angelus?” said Dolly. 

We knelt down. 


. t a 











‘“ Loyal Songs.” 


—— 


THE passing of the Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons 
was celebrated in Belfast with “incidents which almost 
amounted to what would be called ‘ riot’ elsewhere,” but 
without “scenes of violence such as were previously seen ” 
in that city. The Morning Post of January 20th, from which 
this description is taken, tells us that the “ exciting proceed- 
ings’ began by the march of “an orderly band of young 
men singing loyal songs "’ down two of the leading thorough- 
fares. With a praiseworthy desire to promote order, they 
wished to parade in a street containing “ one of the principal 
Roman Catholic churches.” An attempt on the part of the 
police to bar their progress met with resistance, and after 
some spirited encounters, law triumphed over order, with the 
result that on the following day two of the orderiy band 
one of whom had produced “ an article resembling a revol- 
ver,’ with which he threatened to blow out a policeman’si 
brains, while the other fired an undoubted revolver in the 
street and had “ the balance of a box of fifty cartridges in 
his possession "—were brought before a magistrate and 
fined forty shillings and costs: a somewhat sad sequel to an 
orderly march accompanied by loyal musical utterances. 

What particular songs were sung on this occasion is not 
stated, but the possession of some choice collections which 
are especially described as “ loyal,”’ enables us to form some 
estimate of their character. It is well known that some dis- 
tinguished person, whose name I cannot recall, ranked the 
ballads of a people as far above their laws in importance 
indeed, I think he said he didn’t care who made the latter 
so long as he might make the former: so it may be of some 
interest to bring before the readers of THE MONTH some 
examples of a class of literature with which they are hardly 
likely to be familiar. 

My own intimate acquaintance with this loyal literature 
is dye to a correspondence which appeared in the Church 
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Times in September and October last. A _ correspondent 
drew attention to what seemed to him—and the editor agreed 
with him, as who could help doing?—the alliance which 
had been formed between ‘the Church of Ireland and 
Orangeism,” and incidentally called attention to the proceed- 
ings at a certain representative meeting at Enniskillen, 
whereat English churchmen were present, at which 


cries were raised against the Mass so abominable that I dare 
not sully your pages with them. The representative of a London 
journal said in the hotel afterwards that even if they could be 
printed, it was against orders to telegraph them. 


Lord Hugh Cecil, who had been mentioned as having been 


present, regarded this charge as “a serious calumny ’’—ap- 
parently because he “ heard no cries against the Mass or 
relating to any religious question whatever.” (Here one is 
irresistibly reminded of the man who, when a witness stated 
he had seen him breaking in at a window, replied that he 
could bring twenty men who had never seen anything of the 
kind.) His lordship also said that “ if the Orangemen win, 
the Roman Church will be as free and safe as she is to-day.””! 
Lancastrian,” one of the writers in the 


sé 


In reply to this, 
Church Times, said that *‘ Dolly’s Brae,”’ with the refrain, 
The tune we played was “ Kick the Pope 
Right over Dolly’s Brae,” 
was certainly sung; and he advised “all churchmen who 
wish to understand Orangeism ”’ to obtain a certain song- 
book and examine its contents. Being myself a churchman, 
I took his advice, and, with what I hope is a laudable wish 
to extend to others the benefits I have myself received, I 
propose to say something about it. 
The Crimson Banner Song Book, as it is termed, was 
published in 1911, apparently as a special provision for the 
then approaching emergency. The preface tells us that 


At a time like the present, when we are confronted with the 
near approach of Home Rule, it is essential that we should 
strive to maintain the enthusiasm which distinguished our an- 
cestors in the cause of Orangeism. . . . The loyal and patriotic 


1 To comment on this adequately might be considered introductory of 
politics: I will therefore content myself with recommending the careful perusal 
of the correspondence columns of the Church Times for September 27-—-October 


25, 1912, and of the selections to be given in the course of this paper, 
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sentiments which pervade almost all the songs and poems it 
behoves us to cherish and hand down to successive generations. 


As “ only the most popular of ancient and modern songs 
and poems’ have been selected, and as the object is “ to 
perpetuate the sentiments dear to all Loyalists "’; we may 
safely accept the collection as representative of the “ senti- 
ments * which are thus stated to have endeared themselves, 
all Loyalists *"—a comprehen- 


“é 


not only to Orangemen but to 
sive term, which, however, seems hardly inclusive of folk 
who have suggested a preference for foreign over British rule 
and have in the past been known to threaten to kick the King’s 
crown—it was the Queen’s then—into the Boyne. 

The first place is claimed by “ Dolly’s Brae,” to which 
reference has already been made, and which, says the U//s/er 
Guardian of October 5th, who tells us—face Lord Hugh 
Cecil—that it was sung at all Sir Edward Carson’s meet- 
ings, “is becoming Ulster’s National Anthem.” “ Dolly’s 
Brae ”’ is situated near Rathfirland, in County Down, and on 
July 12th—the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne—in 
1849, the encounter took place which is commemorated in 
popular verse. From a newspaper account published on July 
2 Ist, it appears that the Orangemen adopted the tactics of the 
‘orderly young men ” of the Morning Post, and insisted on 
going over Dolly’s Hill, which was understood to be pro- 
hibited to them, just as certain parts of Belfast are or were 
then prohibited to Catholics. The procession was encour- 
aged by Lord Roden, who, says the ballad, 

was Grand Master of the Orangemen just then, 
No better chieftain could be found among the sons of men ; 
To Romanists he would not yield, nor any Papish foe, 
He firmly stood like Joshua on the plains of Jericho. 
He invited the Orangemen to spend the day with him at Tolly- 
more, and when they were leaving, 
gave a brief address, and this to us did say: 
“ Beware, my Orange brethren, going home by Dolly’s Brae. 
Give no offence to any man as you’re returning home, 
But don’t look shy when passing by those Pagan troops of Rome.” 

This peaceable advice seems to have been followed; 
somewhat inadequately followed—possibly the intention of 
the speaker was that of him who advised that the ears of his 
opponent should zof be nailed to the pump—any way they 
did not “look shy.” The evidence at the subsequent in- 
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quiry showed that the Orangemen were the first to fire. There 
was, in fact, something like a spirited battle, in which, ac- 
cording to the ballad, the Orangemen obtained a “ 
victory.’’ The Catholics, if equally ferocious, must have been 
exceedingly incompetent, for whereas the Orangemen 


glorious 


wheeled about with powder and with ball, 
The volley we sent into them caused scores of them to fall, 


we are assured that 


The volleys from the rebel guns had no effect at all, 

For not a man among our ranks fell by a Papish ball. 
Who was really in the first instance to blame it was diffi- 
cult to say even at the time, for the inquiry, after much evi- 
dence had been taken, was adjourned sine die. It came out 
that the priests had warned the people not to interfere with 
the Orangemen, and that two of them did their best to con- 
tro] the crowd: the poet, however, took another view of their 
proceedings: 

Priest Mooney and Priest Murphy went through the rebel lines 

Distributing the wafer god among the Philistines : 

Priest Murphy cursed the Orangemen with candle, book, and bell, 

While the rebel crowd did cry aloud, “We'll drive them all to hell!” 

A second version of the poem, called “ Dolly’s Brae no 

more,”’ says that: 


In spite of all their Popish schemes one hundred there were slain ; 


and that 


They fell upon their bended knees mercy to implore, 
Saying, “Spare our lives, bold Orange boys, we'll trouble you no more.” 


One would rather like to hear the Catholic version of 
this episode. Another verse may be quoted, as it may sug- 
gest the reason why “ loyal songs ” have a tendency to pro- 
voke disturbance: 

Come all you blind-led Catholics, as long as you do live, 
Never depend on Pope or priest, or they will you deceive ; 
Never bow down to wooden gods, or images adore, 

But join our Orange heroes, and cry Dolly’s Brae no more. 


It is an interesting peculiarity of “‘ Ulster’s [7.e., a cer- 
tain-portion-of-Ulster’s] National Anthem,” that the refrain, 
which is its most popular and most aggressive feature, does 
not appear in any of the printed versions before me, and I 
am told it is never published. Perhaps it varies according 
to taste. I have quoted one version from the Church Times; 
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another variant runs, ‘ We'll zoast the Pope it will, we 
think, be allowed even by the most enthusiastic Unionist that 
utterances of this kind may not unreasonably irritate those 
whose “ loyalty ” extends to the Head of the Catholic Church. 
Another very favourite chorus, also unwritten, runs: 
Slitter, slaughter, holy water, 
Sprinkle the Papishes every one ; 
The day of the battle 
The cannons will rattle 
The Protestant boys the head of the drum. 


It will, I think, be admitted that if the “ loyal songs”’ 
sung by the “ orderly young men” of Belfast boasted this 
kind of refrain, the action of the police in preventing them 
from entering the Catholic quarter was not without justifi- 
cation. 

It is this introduction of religion into politics, so strenu- 
ously objected to when practised on the other side, which 
forms so unpleasant a feature of “ loyalist” effusions. But 
I ought hardly to institute this comparison, for, so far as I 
know, the other side is guiltless of this particular offence. 
The Nationalist song-books contain much which their com- 
pilers would term “patriotic,” and others “treasonable”: you 
wiil find attacks on England, but none upon the Protestant 
religion. As I shall proceed to show, the most sacred ob- 
jects and rites of the Catholic religion are blasphemed in 
the fouiest manner by these “ loyal ” enthusiasts; but is there 
a single Nationalist ballad in which the Bible, for instance, is 
held up to ridicule? One would think that even our Protestant 
friends would be struck by this contrast; what they do, how- 
ever, is to propagate, as expressing “loyal and patriotic senti- 
ments,” verses of which I proceed to give one or two 
samples: 

Are you arming, brother Protestants ! are you arming for the fray? 

Have you resolved on victory, and crushing Papal sway ? 

This probably dates from the endowment of Maynooth, 
for one verse runs: 

Why, why, O Protestants, should we be taxed to pay a host 

Of priests to spit and trample on the truth we value most ; 

To teach sedition, blasphemy, and crime to all their slaves ? 

Why, why should we be forced to rear this gang of priestly knaves ? 

‘““Popish Tyranny " gives a (purely imaginary) account 
of the events attendant on the “ enslavement ” of “ this free- 


sé 
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born nation’ by James II., and its release “‘ when valiant 
William landed.” Until the latter auspicious event, 
The Bible was no longer read, 
But tales of sinners sainted, 
The gods adored were gods of bread 
And sign-posts carved and painted. 
Their priests and monks, with cowls and ropes, 
Arrived here without number, 
With racks and daggers blest by Popes 
And loads of holy lumber. 

‘““ The Protestant Maid ”’ is in the best style of Protestant 
Alliance verse, and occasionally finds its way into low-class 
papers in England. It tells of a Papist who married a Pro- 
testant, for whose conversion he was anxious. So he con- 
sulted the priest, who promised to convert her. The pastor, 
accordingly, went to the house to dinner, after which he said: 

I will return to-morrow, prepare some bread and wine, 

I will dispense the Sacrament to satisfy your mind. 
The narrative follows the ordinary version: the woman mixed 
arsenic in the bread, and when “to eat he did prepare,” 
told the priest what she had done. “ The bread and wine 
dropped from his hands and he looked pale as death,” and 
went away, and the husband “ forsook the system that’s im- 


pure,” and became a Protestant. 
Another narrative poem is “ Paddy’s Farewell to the 
Priest "’: 
The Priest of the Parish got up in the morn 
And he ordered the clerk all the people to warn, 


Before his tribunal each one should appear 
Where he sat as a god their confessions to hear. 


Paddy then informed the priest that “‘ your own Douay Bible 
has opened my eyes,” and proceeded: 


Farewell to your worship of pictures and stones, 
Your rags and your relics and rotten old bones : 


1 The priest who proposed to consecrate and “dispense the Sacrament” 
under such circumstances must, I think, have graduated at the same college as 
the Rev. Theo. von Husen, the latest accession to the ‘‘ ex-priest’ category. 
This gentleman, who has lately appeared both as an ex-Jesuit and an ‘‘ ex-minor 
conventual friar,” was, according to his own showing, ordained subdeacon at 
the age of thirteen years and a half, proceeding to the priesthood four years 
later, and was accustomed to utter as the words of consecration ‘‘ Corpus 
Christum meum tuum." His utterances at the Hampstead meeting, which 
occasioned the ‘‘ Open Letter’’ published in the January number of this Review, 
caused much distress to the excellent ladies who convened the gathering, and 
were vigorously suppressed in all published accounts. For fuller particulars 
see the Catholic Times of February 14th. 
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Your images winking—your bleeding impostures, 
Your ten Ave Marias for one Pater Noster. 


And so on. 
Here is a verse from the “ Royal Arch Song ” 
Loud call the Lodges, in triumph we'll sing. 
To our great Jehovah and Israel's King, 
Who kept us from worshipping idols of brass. 
Or eating our Saviour when they go to the Mass. 

“The Union We'll Maintain” is “ loyal Ulster’s watch- 
word ”: here is an extract from it: 

Can we forget the dreadful days when Rome she had full power? 

Nor would her hand less cruel be had she it at this hour, 

Think of the persecutions marked Bloody Mary’s reign : 

To Popish laws we'll ne’er submit—the Union we'll maintain. 

I: is in this insistence on the imaginary misdeeds of the 
past—for when had Ireland experience of such things?—and 
the constant assertion that such will be the result of ““ Home 
Rule ’—which even Mr. Joseph Hocking perceives will not 
be identical with *‘ Rome rule ’’—that the mischievousness of 
this “ loyal ’’ collection! chiefly consists. There are also in- 
centives to murder, such as 

Unfurl the Orange standard, men, 
The foe are in the field ; 
To arms, ye warriors ! once again 
Make heartless rebels yield. 
Answer their boasts with musket-balls 
Their threats with flashing blades ; 
Arm! Arm! your country loudly calls 
For Protestant brigades ! 

It would be difficult to surpass the sublime mendacity 

of this reference to the call of the “ country.” 


Again: 
By the dread recollection of horrors long past, 
By the bigot who still is as true to his cast (szc) 
By the Pope and his minions, who plot to betray, 
Up, Orangemen ! up! and in battle array. 


This litany proceeds at some length, and includes the apos- 


trophe: 
By the laws as they were made to keep Papists down : 


1 It is dedicated ‘‘to Colonel R. H. Wallace, C.B., commanding Royal 
South Down Militia, Grand Secretary of the Grand Orange Lodge of Belfast, 
Grand Master of Belfast and Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Black 
Chapter of Ireland, as a slight but sincere token of esteem and appreciation for 
his devotion to the Orange Order and his fearless and earnest advocacy of the 
pure principles of the Orange Institution," 
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this, at any rate, has the merit of candour. 


We vow to war unending 
Against apostate Rome, 


says another poem, which also refers to 


All the powers of darkness 
The Devil or the Pope. 


From same publisher—Mr. J. Nicholson, 26, Church 
Street, Belfast—come also numerous penny broadsheets, 
similar in character to the Crimson Banner, some of which 
are before us—Dolly’s Brae, ‘“‘ Loyal Orange Songs and Re- 
citations”; Zhe Orange Standard Song Book; The Protestant 
Boys Song Book; The Maiden City Song Book. ‘These con- 
tain the more violent of the verses in the book dedicated 
to a Colonel and C.B., and occasionally provide (as does 
the sixpenny collection), variants adapted to the present time: 
thus what is evidently a song of the period of the anti-May- 
nooth agitation: 

Popery’s poison is tainting old Ireland, 
Spreading around from its centre Maynooth, 
contains the line, 
Asquith and Redmond both smile to betray : 
while in “ The Ulster Volunteers ” we read: 
Shall we with Lord Dunraven be 
False to Britannia’s flag? 
Or with MacDonnell bow the knce 
At Rome’s dark deadly crag ? [sc] 

Selections of this kind might be indefinitely extended, 
but enough has been adduced to show the attitude adopted 
by the Orange Society towards the great majority of their 
fellow-countrymen, whose almost universal restraint under 
constant and violent provocation is as wonderful as it is cre- 
ditable. The recent investigations into the history of the 
terrible occurrences last summer in Belfast will have made 
it sufficiently obvious who were the aggressors and who the 
sufferers; obvious, too, how these outrages were stimulated 
by the speeches of politicians. This indeed is the lesson of 
the recent campaign and of its literary expression in these 
scurrilous and un-Christian doggerel ballads. It is plain that 
we are face to face here with something quite different from 
the ordinary amenities of party warfare. The spirit here 
displayed is one of cruelty, hatred and arrogance, surpris- 
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ing in these tolerant days amid a population calling itself 
Christian. But the psychological analysis of Orangeism 
only reveals the familiar fact that a constant appeal 
to the base passions of hatred and fear will breed a sort of 
savagery even in people naturally well-disposed. The rank 
and file of these Orange Lodges have had as little chance of 
learning the true nature of the faith as has the average Turk ; 
they have been nurtured from childhood on stories of Catho- 
lic persecution; they have been taught to connect their tem- 
poral welfare with the maintenance of their peculiar creed; 
in so far as they have any religious spirit at all it is that of 
the Old Testament, for they have all the exclusiveness and in- 
tolerance of ancient Judaism; so they are to be pitied rather 
than blamed, to be despised rather than feared. But all the 
more damning is the judgment which we must pass on those 
politicians who have deliberately exploited this miserable re- 
ligious rancour. They are educated men, acquainted as such 
with the real nature of Orangeism, possessing Catholicifriends, 
familiar with the Church in this and in other lands, yet be- 
cause it suited their book to have the support of these ignor- 
ant fanatics, they did not scruple to pander to their prejudices 
and foster their crazy illusions. In all the unsavoury tale of 
party politics there is no more disgraceful page than that 
which records the recent attempt of certain members of the 
Opposition to stir up the fires of religious bigotry in Ulster. 
THE MONTH, I am warned by its Editor, is not a politi- 
cal journal, but it is proud to call itself a Catholic one, and 
in that capacity it will not, I am sure, refuse to insert these 
sidelights upon the real nature of the Orange agitation in 
Ireland. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


1 Those who wish for a complete history of The Orange Society would do well 
to invest half-a-crown in the book by the Right Rev. Dr. Cleary, Bishop of 
Auckland, published by the Catholic Truth Society. 
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As we have seen, the recent Commission, in its Majority 
Report, based its argument for retaining the present Divorce 
Law and extending its scope, on the assumption that, if not 
by open and honest procedure, at all events by recourse to 
subterfuge, the ruling authorities of Church and State have 
had at all times to grant divorces in hard cases. This meant 
that in the Catholic Church at all times subterfuge has been 
the expedient resorted to, and last month we examined the 
evidence in support of this view, brought forward by the 
witnesses who undertook to instruct the Commission as to 
the facts of contemporary Catholicism. Whether the effect 
of such an examination has not been to discredit the 
trustworthiness of these witnesses, those who have read our 
article must judge. But what about the medieval period? 
Of this the Majority Report speaks as follows: 

The hardships which result from holding marriage indissoluble 
were, however, [in the medieval period] mitigated by a system of 
effecting complete divorce by means of decrees of nuility, the 
grounds for which were numerous. Referring to the rules as to 
the forbidden degrees of consanguinity and affinity, Sir Lewis 
Dibden says:! ‘*These elaborate and highly artificial rules 
produced a system under which marriages, theoretically indis- 
soluble, if originally valid, could practically be got rid of by being 
declared null, ad initio, on account of the impediment of relation- 
ship. This relationship might consist in some remote or fanciful 
connection between the parties or their godparents, unknown to 
either of them until the desire to find a way out of an irksome 
union suggested minute search into pedigrees for obstacles—a 
search that seems to have been generally successful, 

Attention to this passage was called in the previous article, 
but it needs to be given in full here, as by its incorporation in 
the Majority Report it is put at the head of the various alle- 
gations to the same effect which are to be found in the 


* In his “ Notes on the Reformatio Legum.”’ (Minutes, iii, p. 48.) 
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Minutes. These allegations may be found chiefly in the 
evidence of Sir James Macdonell, a former Professor of Com- 
parative Law,’ Lord Salvesen, a Scotch Judge,? Dr. Hensley 
Henson, now Dean of Durham,*® Dr. Denney, a Scotch Free 
Kirk Professor of New Testament Theology,‘ and Mr. 
Montmorency, the Assistant Secretary to the Commission.® 


Thus Sir John Macdonell said : 


The theory of indissolubility of marriage, by this time [he 
means the ‘thirteenth or fourteenth century |, was accompanied 
or qualified by an extensive development of the grounds upon 
which annulment of marriage was permitted, ... One may 
surmise the reasons were mainly these: First, that human nature 
being what it is, the theory of absolute indissolubility, if carried 
out in practice, would have become intolerable; and, secondly, 
one may also surmise that people who were powerful, people who 
were rich, and potent interests, demanded certain unions to be 
voided, and that politics played their part. The history of 


Margaret Tudor is in point. . .. Highly secular reasons, if I 
mistake not, had their effect. . . . I remember, Mr. Maitland, in 


his book on the history of English law, states that whenever two 
parties wished a dissolution of their marriage on the ground that 
the marriage was void, it would be very strange if they could 
not, by searching their genealogical trees, find some ground of 
affinity or other matter which would help them out... . The 
well-known statute of Henry VIII. [32 Henry VIII. chap. 38], 
draws attention to the fact that ‘‘ Marriages have been brought 
into such uncertainty thereby, that no marriage could be so surely 
knit or bounden, but it should lie in either party's power to prove 
a precontract, a kindred or alliance, or a carnal knowledge, to 
defeat the same.” 

In this passage it is to be noted that the authority adduced 
for what is alleged is threefold, a ‘‘surmise,” a modern writer's 
unsupported statement, and the preamble of an Act forced on 
his Parliament by a King whose own experience had taught 
him how contrary to the truth was its facile assertion. 

Dean Hensley Henson’s evidence was given at great length. 
But, whilst offering the same version of the medieval facts 
as Sir James Macdonell, and stating categorically that 
during that period ‘‘in practice marriages were cancelled with 
scandalous frequency,” he fell back for his authority—apart 
from the already-mentioned preamble of 32 Henry VIII 


11. Q. 238, &c. 2 1. R. 6714, &c ’ II. R. 22533, &c 
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chap. 38, a passage from the Babylonish Captivity of that 
equally veracious person Martin Luther, and one from the 
Dissuasive from Popery of Jeremy Taylor, who was no authority 
at all for the pre-Reformation period—on a well-known 
chapter in the late Bishop Creighton’s The Church and the 
Nation. We may therefore go to Bishop Creighton direct. 
In the passage cited he writes: 

The impediments to matrimony grew in a marvellous way. 
Blood-relationship was carried to four degrees of consanguinity— 
at one time to seven—but that was found intolerable. Affinity 
was regarded as an equal bar. Sponsorship was a spiritual 
relationship. Marriage itself was a formless contract [that is, one 
for which no fixed form of words, as in Baptism, is essential], 
in which an agreement fer verba de presenti overrode any subsequent 
union [did Bishop Creighton know that ‘‘agreement per verba de 
presenti’’ meant neither more nor less than a previously contracted 
valid marriage not yet terminated?]. The confusion was endless 
These restrictions had their origin in a useful sentiment, but they 
were extended by perverse ingenuity, till the marriage law has 
been truly called “a maze of flighty fancies and misapplied logic.” 
And I fear it must be admitted that this process was acquiesced 
in, because it opened a door for divorce. .. . Marriage was a 
sacrament, matrimony was indissoluble. But a good many people 
wished to dissolve it, and a means was discovered by fencing 
round matrimony with so many protections, that it was really 
doubtful if any one were lawfully married or not. Thus, if a 
couple wished to be securely married, their only course was to 
apply for a dispensation from all impediments. If not, some 
impediment could always be found to prove that the marriage 
was null and void ab initio." 

Bishop Creighton here makes the same malign suggestion 
as Sir James Macdonell, that the building up of the system of 
impediments was motived by the desire to open a door for 
just those divorces a vinculo which the Church theoretically 
forbade. Yet in the words quoted he furnishes no proof that 
this was the motive behind the Church’s marriage legisiation, 
or that the effect it had was to spread a far-reaching uncertainty 
as to the security of the marriage-bond. Indeed he acknow- 
ledges that “‘the practical working of this system in the 
fifteenth century has [never] been investigated, and that ‘‘ the 
records are obscure’’; and he can only “ bring together a 
few facts bearing on the marriages of Henry VIII.’s near rela- 


! Op cut, Pp. 199. 
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tives,’ to which we shall recur presently, as ‘‘ serving to show 
the political importance the power of dispensation gave to the 
Pope.” It might indeed be urged that this passage, cited by 
Dr. Hensley Henson, comes in a lecture delivered at Sion 
College—an occasion when an elaborate array of proofs 
was not to be expected. But it is sufficiently clear that he 
has no proofs in reserve beyond the little he here offers. And 
this is quite in Bishop Creighton’s style. He was a brilliant 
writer, and had a singular faculty of imparting life-like veri- 
similitude to phases of past history that interested him, but 
for this he drew more from his imagination than from the 
recorded facts, which, at all events where the Catholic Church 
was in question, he usually contrived to misunderstand. 
Those who will take the pains to test him on these points, by 
recourse to primary authorities, will find this to be the case. 

Mr. Montmorency, whose essay on The History of Divorce 
forms the First Appendix to the Minutes, and might, had -he 
consulted some Catholic canonists, have been a valuable guide 
to the Commissioners, provides, through the neglect of that 
precaution, a marvel of undigested information, in which the 
misconceptions are much more numerous than the correct 
statements. He makes the same sort of sweeping statement 
that, under the pretence of decrees of nullity, marriages un- 
questionably valid ab initio could in the middle ages be 
cancelled without difficulty, and he cites for this the dubious 
authority of Pollock and Maitland, and of Thwing’s The Family. 
But he also undertakes to supply original proof of a sort 
which cannot but be amusing to those who know that, by 
Church law, the children of a marriage contracted coram 
ecclesia in good faith were not rendered illegitimate even if 
a subsequent decree of nullity should require the separation 
of their parents. For he learnedly brings forward from the 
Calendar of Inquisitions in the Rolls Series, some cases 
in which the legitimacy of the offspring of marriages thus 
sundered had been judicially declared, and cites ‘them as 
proof that divorces a vineulo had been pronounced by the 
Consistory Courts. 

Another proof of the laxity of the Courts Christian in 
dissolving marriage bonds Mr. Montmorency attempts in the 
following sentence, “Indeed in the days of Edward II. a 
satirist describes the ‘ prodigious traffic’ in divorces; any 
husband having ‘selver among the clerkes to send’ could rid 
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himself of his wife ‘ bringing her to the constery’ with two 
false witnesses to support his declaration.” The reference 
for this is to the “ Percy Society’s Publications” (Howard, 
vol. ii. p. 91), that is to Howard’s History of Matrimonial 
Institutions which refers for the passage to another second- 
hand authority.! This, for one who comes forward as a scholar 
to provide official information for a Royal Commission, is not 
very satisfactory, still the drift of the verses is correctly given. 
The second stanza runs thus: 
When he is departed 
From his true spouse 
Take hys neighboures wyf, 
And brynge her to howse, 
Yif he have selver 
Among the clerkes to send 
He may have her to his wyf 
With onskyth. 
Thei that so fair with falseness dele 
Goddes courer on her bitte. 

A certain advantage the accusers of medieval Catholicism 
can undoubtedly gain from a contemporary quotation like 
this, for it is impossible tocheck its assertions. Still anti-clerical 
satirists are not usually so free from prejudice or passion that 
their allegations can be taken at their face value, without 
allowance for the possibility of exaggeration or even calumny. 
That fees were charged for dispensations is admitted, as like- 
wise that in return for handsome fees the most fraudulent 
testimony might be accepted and scandalous judgments given 
in return. But that this sort of abuse was perpetrated whole- 
sale is a point that remains yet to be proved. 

We may complete this characterization of the medieval 
Church by transcribing a passage from Pollock and Maitland’s 
History of English Law,” which, though not part of the evidence 
laid before the Commissioners, lies behind the allegations of 
several of the witnesses who clearly considered it to settle the 


question. 


Behind these rules [of marriage impediments] there is no deep 
policy, there is no strong religious feeling. They are the idle 
ingenuities of men who are inventing a game of skill which is to 
be played with neatly drawn tables of affinity and consanguinity, 
and doggerel hexameters, The men and women who are the 


* «* Jeaffreson’s Brides and Bridegrooms, vol, ii, p. 310. 
2 Vol, ii. p. 389, 
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pawns in this game may, if they are rich enough, evade some of 
the forfeits by obtaining Papal dispensations, but there must be 
another set of rules marking off the dispensable from the indis- 
pensable impediments. When we weigh the merits of the 
medieval Church, and have remembered all her good deeds, we 
have to put into the other scale as a weighty counterpoise the 
incalculable harm done by a marriage law which was a maze 
of flighty fancies and misapplied logic, 


Such is the indictment. It is severe, no doubt, though one 
may, perhaps, think it comes indifferently well from the 
offspring of a religious movement the foundations of which 
were laid in such scandalous tampering with the marriage 
bond as was practised by Luther and his colleagues in 
sanctioning the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, or by Henry VIII. 
and the Universities which in response to his profuse 
bribery sanctioned his bigamy with Ann Boleyn; indifferently 
well too from witnesses whose evidence was welcomed by 
the Majority as affording them grounds for recommending a 
multiplication of matrimonial impediments far more lavish and 
confusing than any that the Church has ever enforced. 

Still, can the medieval Church’s action be defended from 
this charge brought against it? Certainly it can, but it is 
necessary to keep well in mind what precisely it is in her past 
action that needs to be defended. It is not necessary to 
maintain that in those wild times no perverse sovereigns 
or powerful personages ever succeeded by force or fraud, or 
both combined, in extorting under the plea of nullity separa- 
tions which were in fact violations of true marriages; or that 
having obtained them, they entered into other marriages 
which were in fact bigamous; or that in some cases they 
repeated these unlawful practices after tiring of their second 
choices. Nor is it necessary to maintain that the prelates of 
the Church, whose office it was to hear and decide in 
marriage suits, always acted righteously in accepting or reject 
ing evidence or passing judgment, or that they were never 
amenable to bribes or submissive to threats, or that grave 
evils involving whole populations were not at times the result of 
their mal-pronouncements; or even that some of the Popes 
notwithstanding their high office, were not guilty on occasion of 
these enormities (for infallibility under restrictions is, but 
impeccability is not, an attribute ofthe Popes). Nor, again is it 
necessary to maintain that the marriage law of the Catholic 
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Church has at all times been perfectly adapted to the con- 
ditions of the times. This is, indeed, implied in the practice 
of granting dispensations—at least when these come to be 
frequently and readily granted. The Catholic Church has been 
careful throughout to avoid that precipitancy and one-sidedness 
which has so often characterized other religious bodies and secular 
States in their modifications of their marriage codes. She waits 
till she is sure of the ground—and meanwhile dispenses when 
the law presses too hard. Stillshe hasfrom timetotime modified 
her marriage law, particularly in the matter of reducing the 
limits of the degrees of consanguinity, affinity, and spiritual 
relationship. She did so at the Lateran Council in 1215; 
she did so again at the Council of Trent; she was consider- 
ing a scheme of still further reduction at the Council of the 
Vatican, and would perhaps have enacted it had not the 
Council been prematurely terminated by the Franco-Prussian 
War. And there are canonists of repute who anticipate that, 
when the new codification of the Canon Law now in progress 
has been completed and published, it will contain such further 
limitations of the number and scope of matrimonial impedi- 
ments as will adapt it more completely to the circumstances 
of the modern period. 

What is necessary if the Church is to bevindicated as against 
the strange charge made by the Majority Report, initsreliance 
on the testimony of the witnesses that have been named, is to 
show that the building up of the system of impediments, which 
substantially is the same still as it was at the end of the 
Middle Ages, is very far from being irrational or void of 
spiritual advantage, and is the outcome not of the un- 
scrupulous ingenuity to which Messrs. Pollock and Maitland 
refer it, but to a perfectly intelligible and wise prudence 
seeking to profit by the fruits of a wide experience. And 
what is further necessary, is to show that it had not that 
wholesale effect in sundering marriages hitherto regarded by 
the parties as beyond suspicion, which alone could have 
rendered it a substantial equivalent for the modern divorce 


laws. 

In spite of the lavish imputations of perverse ingenuity 
and unscrupulous motive that the authorities quoted have 
bestowed upon the builders and administrators of the Church's 
marriage laws, any competent inquirer, if he will take the pains 
to examine into their character (aided by such books as, for 
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instance, Father Arthur Devine’s Law of Christian Marriage, 
or, for deeper students, the fourth volume of Father Wernz’s 
Jus Decretalium) will discover what, to judge by the Minutes 
of this Commission of Inquiry, few of our non-Catholic 
pundits are aware of—namely, the true circumstances of their 
origin, the true purpose of their prescriptions, and, from these, 
the true nature of the motives which dictated them; nor will 
he then be so ready to declare the system unworthy of admi- 
ration. As regards origin, the Church did but take over in the 
spirit of continuity the system prescribed in Leviticus to the 
chosen race of old, together with that prescribed by the Jus 
Romanum to the provinces of the Empire which for some 
centuries almost entirely circumscribed the habitat of the 
Christian people. From the first, she set her face against 
those provisions of the Jus Romanum, which she judged to be 
opposed to the Divine law, and, as time ran on, she became 
potent enough to develop from these beginnings a system of 
her own, in conformity alike with her doctrines and the 
teaching of experience. Still, in the East never, and in the 
West not till about the tenth century, did she gain over the 
civil rulers of the Christian populations of her fold to an entire 
acceptance of her system, and this is the reason why in some 
of the Councils of the eighth century, strange departures 
from her own strict principles are admitted, departures 
which, at times, the local prelates, but never the Roman 
Pontiffs, appear to have covered with their sanctions. As 
regards the nature of her matrimonial impediments, it is by 
no means true to describe the system as artificial, and to call 
it a “maze of flighty fancies and misapplied logic.” The 
system is simple and clear enough in itself, but human 
conditions and human actions are infinitely varied and com- 
plex, with the result that when principles are applied to parti- 
cular cases complexities are inevitable. And that is why all 
case law is productive of complexities, which make it seem 
to the lay-mind a _ bewildering maze of subtleties and 
uncertainties, the only conceivable object of which can be to 
put money into the lawyers’ pockets. As for marriage laws, if 
the scheme recommended by the present Majority Report, 
with its five new grounds of divorce and its four new grounds 
of nullity, together with its many other ministerial provisions, 
all, to use the just language of the Minority Report, “‘ tentative, 
experimental, dependent on qualification and degree,” one 
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shudders to think of the complications, confusions, and un- 
certainties which it will engender should it ever become civil 
law, and be applied to particular cases. On the other hand, 
the Church’s impediments are as simple as one could wish in 
themselves, and though they do, inevitably, when applied, give 
birth to complexities puzzling to the lay-mind, these com- 
plexities are perfectly understood by the canonists, who have 
fixed rules for dealing with them that have been so carefully 
thought out, under the supervision of the Church authorities, 
as to leave no uncertainty at all, at least no practical un- 
certainty, to harass the consciences of those concerned. All 
that is necessary for such parties as desire, as is their duty, to 
secure their marriages, is to have recourse to their clergy, and, 
in response to their inquiries, to divulge in all fidelity the 
facts that may create obstacles possible or impossible of dis- 
pensation. It is just because in the middle ages—when as 
yet no law of clandestinity, diriment in its nature, was or, as 
it was thought, could as yet be promulgated safely—this whole- 
some precaution, or rather this grave obligation in conscience, 
was so frequently neglected, mostly in malice, that those abuses 
arose which gave such scandal at the time of their occurrence, 
and furnish such dainty food for modern traducers of medieval 
Catholicism. 

Nor again, if the several diriment impediments in force 
in the middle ages (which for the most part are in force still) 
be considered in themselves, do they lie open to the charge 
of artificiality. The number and character of these impedi- 
ments were clearly explained by Mgr. Moyes in his evidence 
before the Commission, and it will be enough to ask our critics 
which of them could be usefully spared. Some, as pre-contract 
(that is, the bond of a still subsisting previous marriage) 
and incapacity for matrimonial intercourse, are invalidating 
by the natural law. Others, as those of force and fear, and 
of forcible abduction, are to protect the liberty of marriage 
as against the despots who, particularly in the middle ages, 


used under the pretence of wardship to force young people 
into marriages for which they had an intense reluctance, or to 
carry them away from their natural protectors, that having 
them in their own hands they might force their will. The 
impediment of crime is to take away the motive which might 
otherwise incite a guilty pair to sin by murder or adultery 
against the spouse of one of them, witha view to future 
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marriage. The impediment of condition is to protect a free 
person who might inignorance get married to a slave, and 
so obtain a partner whom the will of another might prevent 
him from living with. The impediment of error is to protect 
him from getting unwittingly united with the wrong person. 
The impediment of defect of Baptism is to prevent a 
Christian from being ‘‘unequally yoked together with an 
unbeliever.”’ The impediment of clandestinity is to secure 
the marriage coming under the supervision of the Church’s 
appointed minister, who can be held responsible for its due 
celebration. These certainly are all impediments which, in 
view of the Church’s historical experiences, she could not well 
have neglected to enforce. 

Another class consists of the impediments of consanguinity 
and affinity, of spiritual (through sponsorship) and /egal (through 
adoption) relationship, and of public decorum (or affinity based 
on the fact of a betrothal). The motive common to all these 
is fourfold, (1) reverence and respect for relations which 
makes carnal intercourse with them unbecoming, (2) protec- 
tion against the danger of incontinence between persons who 
by right of their relationship are accustomed to live with 
another on terms of close intimacy, (3) the desire to extend 
the range of matrimonial unions as calculated to cement more 
firmly the bonds of human society, (4) to secure better the 
physical welfare of the children of the marriage. As adoption 
and betrothal in the strict sense required by the marriage 
laws are practically non-existent in England, we may dis- 
regard them and we may pass over as of restricted scope 
the impediment from sponsorship. Few would dispute the 
propriety of the motives given for the impediments of con- 
sanguinity and affinity; they would object only to the exten- 
sion of these to the fourth, and even before the Lateran 
Council of 1215, to the seventh degree. But, as has been 
said, this extension—seeing that relatives so distant as second 
or third cousins do not now-a-days usually live together, or 
near one another, as they did formerly—may some day be 
further reduced by a change in the law itself, as it is now 
quite commonly reduced by dispensation. If from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century it was extended in some sense 
as far as the seventh degree, this seems to have been because 
it became, through an erroneous interpretation of Lev. xviii. 6, 


1 1 Cor, vi. 14, 15. 
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an accepted maxim that marriage with a relative of any degree 
was prohibited, whereas by the jus germanicum succession to 
property by inheritance was limited to the seventh degree. 

As the witnesses heard by the Commission indulged in 
these attacks on the Church's marriage laws, it was impossible 
to avoid showing how unfounded they were. But it is the 
second of the two inquiries that have been distinguished, which 
is alone pertinent to the question whether in pre-Reformation 
times the invalidation of marriages by decrees of nullity 
amounted to anything like an equivalent for the action of our 
divorce courts. To prove that it was so it would have at least 
to be shown that these decrees of nullity were so numerous 
and so easily obtainable that all who were dissatisfied with 
their marriages could obtain relief through them. And this, 
though so confidently asserted by several of the witnesses, is 
just what they failed to prove. Indeed, some of the witnesses 
testified to the opposite. Thus Professor Whitney, Professor of 
History in King’s College, London,wasexamined, not very fairly 
or intelligently, by Lord Guthrie, who asked him if he was not 
aware that in the medieval Church ‘‘ they had practically the 
power of getting rid of wives just as the Protestant Church 
has had since the Reformation?” Professor Whitney replied : 
**T know the statement is very often made, but .. . I think 
there are very few cases of the supposed subterfuges ; that is 
to say, that the medieval system worked with very much fewer 
such cases than is supposed. I know of very few such cases.” 
Lord Guthrie, seemingly surprised, pressed his point, assuming 
without any warrant whatever that medieval decrees of nullity 
were invariably and essentially based on subterfuge. This 
Professor Whitney pointed out to him: ‘I think you are really 
assuming that the indirect methods there were invalid 
methods, that through some supposed plea of nullity there was 
a way of evading the law. That is a description of medieval 
practice that I should differ from.” 

Curiously, no less a person than Sir Lewis Dibdin, in spite 
of the words to the contrary effect which the Commissioners, 
as we have seen, incorporated into their Majority Report, took 
exactly the same view as to the paucity of the cases of abuse 
that can be adduced. He wasexamining Professor Denney of 
Glasgow, who in the Statement he put in had maintained, 
like so many others, that in the Middle Ages “ though there 
was no formal divorce there was in many cases a practical 
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surrogate for it in the facility with which existing marriages 
could be declared null ab initio.” Sir Lewis Dibdin asked 


him as to this, ‘‘ Have your researches enabled you to say 
whether, in fact, marriages were very often put an end to in 
that way. . . . I mean, was there a body of litigation of that 
kind, comparable, for instance, to the number of divorces in 
England now-a-days in a year? ... The reason I ask, is 
because I have had recently to look into that a great deal 
myself, and I cannot find in England any trace that there was 
a very large number of these cases?’’ ‘To which Professor 
Denney had nothing to reply save by referring to the general 
statement in the Augsburg Confession which is of the same 
character with that in the preamble to 32 Henry VIII. c. 38. 
These studied general misrepresentations of Catholic life 
by the early Protestants are in fact the only evidence for the 
supposed widespread abuse of decrees of nullity, which the 
witnesses who maintained it before the Commission, together 
with writers like Thwing, Pollock, Maitland and Creighton, 
have to fall back upon. For, these apart, the individual 
instances which they cite as cases of this abuse are few enough to 
be counted on one’s fingers, and usually do not even then prove 
the point. Invariably they are cases affecting powerful persons 
such as might have been able to put undue pressure on the 
judges and the witnesses ; yet, if we bear in mind that judges in 
such matters must decide by the facts duly ascertained, and not 
by their approval or disapproval of the motives or general con- 
duct of the petitioners ; and likewise that we cannot form solid 
conclusions in regard to these historical cases, unless we have 
before us what we rarely can have, the acta of the trials—if we 
bear these two points in mind, few indeed are the instances in 
which we are safe in saying that the decrees issued were mis- 
carriages of justice. Thus Margaret Tudor, widow of James IV. 
of Scotland, was hardly less unscrupulous than her brother 
Henry VIII., yet the question set before the Roman autho- 
rities when she sought a divorce from her second husband, 
Angus, was the simple question of fact whether Angus had had 
a wife living at the time when he went through the marriage 
ceremony.with Margaret.2 Mary, Margaret’s sister, does not 
appear herself to have been entangled in any disputable 
1 Vol. iii. QO. 38,786. 
2 Cf. Mr. J. Riddell's Inquiry into the law and practice of Scotch Peevages, vol. i. 
P. 470. 
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marriage, but both her first and her second husband, 
were. Louis XII., whom she married first, had many 
years previously obtained from Alexander VI. a decree annul- 
ling his marriage with Jeanne de Valois, daughter of Louis XI. 
He pleaded four reasons—affinity between them in the fourth 
degree, spiritual affinity—her father having been his godfather— 
compulsion and fear, and the deformity of Jeanne which 
made consummation impossible. Dr. Creighton, in the sequel 
to the passage already quoted from him, omits all mention of 
the last two pleas, yet it was on these, and particularly on the 
first of them, that the decision turned, and as to this, the 
history of the case goes far to support Louis XII.’s conten- 
tion. Charles Branden, Duke of Suffolk, Mary Tudor’s 
second husband, was a very undesirable character no doubt, 
and it is not unlikely that the invalidation of his first 
marriage was fraudulently sought and obtained.’ But have we 
sufficient materials for a safe decision concerning it? Other 
cases are those of Lucrezia: Borgia and Giovanni Sforza, of 
Margaret de Valois and Henri IV., of Josephine and Napoleon, 
and in the far past those of Teutberga and King Lothaire in 
the ninth century, and of Ingeburga and Philip Augustus in 
the end of the twelfth century. It is impossible to discuss 
them here, but those who wish to investigate them may be 
referred in the first place to Pére d’Alés’ Dictionnaire apologeé- 
tique de la foi Catholique. It should be noted, however, that 
the cases of Teutberga and Ingeburga, as does also that of 
Henry VIII., testify how courageously the Popes have often- 
times withstood powerful sovereigns in their endeavour to 
extort decrees of nullity in conflict with the truth of facts. 
Pius VII.’s refusal to annul the marriage of Elizabeth Patterson 
with Jerome Bonaparte, is a modern instance of this Papal 
constancy in the administration of the marriage law, a con- 
stancy which, as a general historical fact, the Comte de 
Maistre signalized, observing that one of the principal causes 
of their many imbroglios with the sovereigns was “their 
resolute maintenance of the laws of marriage against all the 


assaults of omnipotent libertinism.” 
S. F. S. 


1 For the history see D.N.B. in nom. 
* Du Pape, C.7. 
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XIV. SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


AT midsummer I left Dr. Burgoyne, to return no more as a 
pupil: nor did I go away to any other school till after Christ- 
mas. The early autumn was spent in Ireland among my 
mother’s relations; the rest of it, and the first half of the 
winter, I was, to my delight, at home in my beloved Grace- 
church. Absence from it for half a year had made it dearer 
than ever. Two great events had taken place while | was 
away: a new family had taken the Mount, where once old 
Mrs. Tudor had lived with her son Llewellyn, whence, later 
on, Cousin Jem had gone off to make the retreat which landed 
her “in Rome”: and the parish had sustained a Mission 
—on the whole pretty calmly. 

Of course I soon heard of both occurrences, and, indeed, I 
saw the new tenants of the Mount at “ Early Service ”’ the 
day after my return. They nearly doubled the congregation. 
Without adding to the male population of Gracechurch, they 
gave us five more ladies. There was, naturally, a widowed 
mother; and, though she had only two permanently visible 
daughters (there was a married one who lived near Liver- 
pool) she had an unmarried sister, and “a lady friend who 
resided with her,” what in these vulgar days would be called 
a paying guest. Mrs. Leland looked about seventy, and was 
perhaps a little more: Miss Swinkin was full ten years 
younger: Miss Toft bridged the gulf between: and the Miss 
Lelands were of a suitable age. The elder, Miss Maretta, 
called herself (jocularly, of course) an old maid. Miss Alicia 
did not yet venture on such pleasantries. The whole family 
was churchy, but only Miss Maretta was genuinely High 
Church, without being in the least ritualistic. It was darkly 
whispered that she went to Confession, though no one believed 
it could be done on the spot: some leant to the opinion that 
she ‘‘went” to Mr. Smollet at Pentrehiland, others that she be- 
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took herself to Graceminster. She never said anything about 
it herself. 

None of the other ladies of the Mount carried things so 
far: but Miss Alicia embroidered stoles, and her mother, 
aunt, and Miss Toft begged wastepaper, which they collected 
to buy a new altar-cloth with. In their last parish they had 
collected enough to provide an altar-cloth that cost forty 
pounds. “It had,” Miss Leland explained, “ St. Raphael 
in the middle.” 

Old Harry Dray was furious when she heard of it. Saints 
were all objectionable, but a Roman Catholic painter, who 
had been no better than he should be, what on earth business 
had #e on the front of a Communion Table? 

Miss Dray chuckled and said, “ He was an Archangel: 
it’s a pity you never read the Apocrypha.” 

When her sister understood, she would not admit the 
circumstance as greatly extenuating: an archangel out of the 
Apocrypha was almost worse than an artist out of Italy. 
“The painter had exis/ed, but the other,” she argued, “‘ was 
a fabulous monster.” 

Harry Dray had not approved of the Mission: “ It was 
given by a lean fellow, in glittering spectacles, who had the 
indecency to call himself Father Smart, and worshipped the 
Communion Table on his stomach.”” Thus she summarized 
his enormities, and all Trimpley was on her side: that end of 
the town. including Scotland Street, was never so churchy as 
our end. Its theological thermometer never rose much above 
zero: the Church Street temperature was well over freez- 
ing point. And our end of the town seemed less vehem- 
ently opposed to a moderate spiritual shaking up. 

The Mission had taken place in Lent, and was over months 
before my return for the summer holidays, but it had left 
visible traces. Several ladies now bowed to the altar; and 
the Mount, as a family, ate cold meat on Fridays, only Miss 
Leland confined herself to poached eggs and macaroni and 
cheese. Miss Toft, of a hilious habit, deplored it, but respect- 
fully. In her young days, she argued, it was not expected 
of anyone to upset their digestive organs once a week. “ But,”’ 
she said with some pride, “‘Maretta would do what she thought 
right if the Queen tried to argue her out of it.” 

The services in church were not markedly more 
vanced "’: a white stole (presented by Miss Alicia) was only 
worn on weekdays—I saw it first on the Feast of St. James 


‘ 


‘ ad- 
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and the candles on the altar remained unlighted. 


the Apostle 
But the Mission had left other signs of its having affected 
a good many of our ladies. There had arisen quite a fashion 
of District Visiting. Even the eldest Miss Grace took a 
district, reserving the right to poach on others, which was 


conceded in view of what Miss Gibbs called “ her situation ”’ 
—rather like Miss Bella Black in 7'he /nheritance. But Miss 
Gibbs did not mean that Miss Grace was engaged to be mar- 
ried, everybody knew she was too young; it was understood 
that the allusion was to the vice-regal position of Colonel 
Grace as representing his cousin the Marquess. 

There were so many volunteers that the districts in and 
near the town would not go round, and some of the ladies 
had to be a sort of rural postmen. My mother was one, and 
her district was the Duke’s Woods, and her vésitees, if not 
numerous, were widely scattered. She took me as a curate, 
and I had to sally forth in search of poverty and a disposition 
to be read aloud to. In the town several scandalous instances 
of unsuspected impecuniosity were unearthed, and even old 
Mrs. Thorn rummaged up flannel-petticoats and long-trea- 
sured clothing of poor Nandy’s to meet such cases. Though 
not of the church end of the town, she had attended the Mis- 
sion till the Rev. Austin Smart had preached feelingly on the 
“Widow's Son of Nain.’”’ She had then left the church, 
not, like Miss Bolo, in a flood of tears and a Sedan chair, 
but in the tears and her handsome Maltese lace veil, with 
a handkerchief interposed. She told me about it. “ Poor 
man,” she whimpered, “‘ he meant no harm. /e never knew 
there was a widow there as the Lord had taken her only son. 
I couldn’t face to go again. But any bits of things my lad 
left they’re welcome to: it’s better poor bodies should feel 
the good o’ them, than let them lie folded up in the drawers 
heli never open again; eh, Johnnie, there was one suit as I 
can remember the day he wore it first. A summer's day 
like this: and I can smell the same flowers in the wind now, 
and God knows what good they are, out in the garden where 
my lad and lass played so innocent, and both gone. The 
widow he preached of had only a lad, and se came back to 
her: but my lass and lad are both taken and I doubt the 
Lord’ll keep ’em both. I shall go to them, Johnnie, but they'll 
never come again to me. Eh, if the Lord would let me see 
‘em once, if it was only once, as they used to be. I sit 
here, and I think: knitting’s no defence: and I can mind 
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them as they was, but never, never can I think of them as I 
should: nor Mr. Thorn either. Angels; I cannot think of 
Mr. Thorn, and Nandy and his sister like that . . . but I 
can think of their father bringing them presents, and of 
Nandy sitting there, and you too, with your little head against 
the paper, on the stool, and my poor lad as never hurt me. 
But if the poor empty clothes can cheer someone, let 
‘em go: I thought never to touch ’em: it was hard to take 
‘em out, and think of my straight lad standin’ up in ’em ad 
lies cold now; you know 4e’d like some other lad to get the 
good of ‘em, and never to think of him that Davy Prigg made 
‘em for: and Davy’s alive (and a great-grandfather), only 
Nandy’s gone, and, old as I am, no grand-child forme. But 
the Lord’s got my lad, and what’s the good o’ keeping the 
things he'll never wear again? Eh, Johnnie! It’s my wonder 
you can bear to come to this dead house, and have patience 
but Nandy’s child you were, and Nandy thanks you 
for it. Tell your mother I’ve good clothes left, and, if any 
in her districk wants them, I’d liever she had them than any 
of the town visitors. It'd hurt me seeing his clothes on any- 
one, and out there in the woods I wiver should. And there’s 
a gown o’ my girl’s, fit for anyone, as that Irishwoman shall 
have your mother found in her districking. You tell her. 
I thought never to part with it. “Iwas the one she had on 
when 4e came to propose: but that Irish creature shall have 
it, and if she’s luckier in it than my own lass, let the Lord 
be thanked. Nandy was there once, at Queenstown, ashore 
from a yacht, and it was early morning, and he saw an old 
beggar-body sitting on a church-step waitin’ to go in. But 
it wasn’t open, and he gave her a trifle and said he'd find 
the clerk (if it’s clerks they have in that religion) and make 
him let her in, for she was dressed mostly i’ rags, and it was 
a drizzly mornin’ and the wind chilly; how he found the 
clerk I don’t know, but he did, and he gave Aim something 
too, and soon the church was open. And the old body blest 
him, ‘ You've opened this holy door for me,’ says she, * and 
St. Peter’ll open the gates of Heaven to you and yours.’ Our 
English poor folk’d never think to say a thing like that. 
Nandy liked the Irish, and your mother shall have that good 
gown for the Irish body she’s found in her districk.” 
I was glad my dear old friend’s sad thoughts had wan- 
dered off to the Irish, but no subject could ever carry them 
far from her boy. 
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“Eh, Johnnie, . . .” she said presently, beginning and 
pausing, as if what she had to say would not come out easily. 
It was July, and the open window let in the warm sweet air 
from the garden, where, for her, two figures, of many ages, 
were always haunting: but we sat by the cold, bright-polished 
fireplace, and she looked in among the hard, black coals just 
as in the old days when she had hardly ever looked at me or 
Nandy, but would keep her eyes fixed ‘on the throbbing red 
heart of the fire. 


“Eh, Johnnie . . . I'd bide outside if the gate would 
open quicker for my lad. ‘* For you and yours,’ that beggar- 
body said. And... And... it’s a thing I could say 
to no one only you .. . I’d forgive Mrs. Sellar, Kezia 


Thorn as was, his aunt, if it'd help 2i# anyways. Would it, 
think you? Could it?” 

I knew well all about Miss Thorn, all that has been told 
long ago in the first of these papers; a hundred times I had 
seen the sisters-in-law together, and had always felt the invin- 
cible antipathy in the air on every such occasion. 

I do not think she expected any answer: only her old 
withered hand felt for mine, and for some wordless sign of 
encouragement in a hard, hard endeavour. The next time I 
went to Thorn Croft I met Mrs. Sellar coming out. She 
had always treated me as though I were grown up, and bowed 
and half curtseyed. I could see she was uneasy and agit- 
ated: her noddings and mouthings were more exaggerated 
than usual, and her hands fluttered like a pair of green 
butterflies. 

‘*“ And how’s your Mama? My compliments! Mrs. Sel- 
lar’s to Mrs. Ayscough: Mrs. Burgoyne, you understand. . .”’ 

And with many more noddings and waverings she flitted 
guiltily down the paved walk to the gate, as if fully conscious 
that her sister-in-law could see all from the window. 

I found Mrs. Thorn standing by the fireplace, with one 
hand on the chimney-piece, and she smiled a little as our 
eyes met. 

‘* Poor Kezia Thorn!”’ she said, with a slight lifting of 
a finger towards her forehead, “‘ she shows her age. Not in 
health. I think she gets stronger in the body every year, 
as some of us grow weaker. She holds herself a deal bet- 
ter than most of the young ones. But her wits run from 
her quicker and quicker, and she can never run quick enough 
after them to catch ‘em up. I’ve done my best at last; ‘twas 
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hard—she couldn’t understand what I was labouring at. But 
we parted friendlier than we ever did yet, and we've been 
kin more than forty year. We kissed, and you know, Johnnie, 
I’m none of the kissing sort. It looked queer in the look- 
ing-glass . . .!” 

We both looked into the glass, as if expecting to see 
the odd picture there still, and our eyes met there, and we 
both laughed a little. 

“It seems wonderful now,” my old friend confessed, “ to 
have been so hard-made-up against such a crazy body for 
forty years. I hope the Lord’ll not be forty year forgiving 
my lad. But, eh! she has had the way to turn my stomach. 
When my girl was taken she came, and sat, and flashed her 
handkerchief all about, and said as p’raps it was ordained 
for the best, Dr. Hart being of no family, no ways equal to a 
Thorn. Not as / ever wanted the marriage: but I suppose 
she didn’t stop to think what my family was, or me either, 
and Mr. Thorn and me was happier together than if I’d been 
a lady, like that Miss Pratt, Sir Welbore Pratt’s daughter 
as married the dancing-master, and died in her first con- 
finement o’ twins, as I made Mr. Thorn pay the schoolin’. 
And when Nandy went she came again, in deep mourning 
and a green veil, and said how her yard-dog had howled all 
night, a sure sign the head of the family was gone or going. 
‘And I thought you’d be pleased to hear,’ says she, bobbin’ 
up and down in the chair. ‘ For Nandy was the head o’ the 
family, and the house-dog always as howled for generations 
when he was to be taken: it’s only in old families like the 
Thorn’s such things are. Rich as they are now, there’s no 
howling when a Togson of Togg Hall dies.’ “Twas hard 
to bear wi’, and my only lad lying dead over our heads: 
as if it was his family his mother was thinkin’ of, and that 
crazy, bobbin’ witch all that was left of Thorns or family. 
And she put up a monument to him in the garden at Kimhill, 
not far from the monuments to Ponto and Dido, her dead 
dogs, only a bit bigger. Crosses their’s was: and a round- 
topped slab his, to make more room for the inscription, says 
she, ‘ Erected by his Beloved Aunt ’ (and he could never bide 
to stay in the room with her) ‘to the Honourable Memory 
of Ferdinando, only son of Ferdinande Thorn, Lord of the 
Manor of Dudham, in this County, who died unmarried, last 
Male Heir of an Ancient House.’ She took me to see it, and 
pretended it was a new azalea I was to look at: well, it’s all 
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over and done now, and I’ve been a fool feelin’ so stiff 
against one as the Lord chose should be—what she was. And 
hard too: for, if He’s taken my lad and lass away, He sent 
them, and she never had any: and He gave me a good hus- 
band as loved me true, and me him: and she niver had aught 
but Lawyer Kim as took her to get her money, and is alive 
now to scold and scoff at her.”’ 

The old habit of fifty years, the old rancours, would out,- 
but my kindly friend had really won her victory. 

‘“* How I moither on!” said she. ‘“ But you'll partly un- 
derstand. And I do trusten as the Lord will, too. Poor 
Kezia Thorn! She was as handsome as any of the Thorns, 
and they were all well-featured: and, cracked as she is, a 
lady, as you can see still. I always envied her that: and 
that, maybe, was behind all my fury at her. With all her 
bobbin’ and curtseying none could doubt but she was a born 
lady. Money shows that—and Lettice had her own fortune, 
and left it all to me: and Nandy left all to me; and never 
a word or a question did yon crazy body ever offer to put as 
to how the money was. Lawyer Kim keeps a tight fist on 
all ske brought him, but never a hint has she ever dropped 
as any of the money her family left me should rightly come 
her way. It’s a strange thing bein’ a lady; and what money 
or marriage won't do for you, nor learning of it: it niver 
came between me and Mr. Thorn, nor between me and his 
children, but it was there—the difference, I mean: and if 
they hadn't all been so good it would ha’ come between us. 
Poor Kezia! Well, we're friends, as have been enemies so 
long; it was hard makin’ her understand. When she did 
understand she was for beggin’ my pardon (all in a shake 
and a flutter, and her bracelets rattlin’ like chains on her 
arms )—and she cried a bit, and dabbed her eyes with her 
veil; ‘twas all about an old prank of hers that don’t matter 
now. But when she got to that I couldn’t bear it, and cut 
her short, so as she was frightened, and started whimpering, 
‘Ah, you can’t forgive me, Sarah, after all,’ says she, ‘ I 
knew you never could.’ I just gave her a push and told her 
it was: ker pardon I was after, and then she cried worsd 
than ever—that’s how we came to kiss, I suppose.” 

I have always thought from something Mrs. Thorn said 
that this reconciliation was one of the results of the Mission ; 
but it has carried me far from the District Visiting, and far- 
ther still from the Mount and its new tenants. 

VOL. CXXI. T 
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Mrs. Leland and her family kindled quite a conflagration 
of tea-parties, for they were great entertainers. In the sum- 
mer they gave Spelling Bees—I do not know if that is spelled 
properly—which were held in the garden, Miss Alicia offici- 
ating with a penny washing-book nearly filled with difficult 
words. Some of our ladies thought it hardly fair that she 
should have all the dictionary to choose from, and copy them 
out of, while they of course were not allowed to bring dic- 
tionaries out of which to provide the ‘answers’; Miss 
Broom, and her sister, Mrs. Darrell, of Overton Lodge, only 
accepted on condition that they were not called upon to spell 
anything: Miss Broom alleging a weakness of the heart, and 
Mrs. Darrell pleading that, since her husband’s death, her 
sight had only permitted her to be read aloud to—which might 
naturally lead her into a tendency to phonetic spelling. We 
all sat round under the big mulberry-tree, Miss Alicia stand- 
ing up in the midst with her book in one hand, and a clean 
pocket-handkerchief in the other. Some of the ladies knitted, 
but those who had on new gloves preferred not to be taking 
them off and putting them on. Presently Miss Alicia would 
charge herself with a word, and fire it off, as she flung the 
handkerchief into somebody’s lap. 

“* Camelopard!’ ” 

“Oh! Beast!’ cried Miss Murdstone, the first victim, 
“one, two, three, four . . .” We all understood that she 
was thinking of a game called Earth, Air, Fire and Water, in 
which also a handerchief was thrown. 

“* No, my dear, sfed/ it,” suggested Mrs. Leland, with pur- 
ring remonstrance. 

[** I could never spell ‘Wednesday’ if anyone threw things 
at me while I was writing a note,”’ a Miss Shrimpton next me 
confessed in a loud aside. | 

“** Parallelogram,’ ’’ demanded Miss Alicia, launching the 
handkerchief reproachfully at the culprit—it was against the 
rules to talk except in reply to a question. 

“There! I know there’s only one L where there ought 
to be two. P, A, R, O, L, O, L, L, G, R, A, M—or Double M.”’ 

‘** A bad mark,” said Miss Alicia, with mild satisfaction, 
writing one down against Miss Shrimpton’s name in her ac- 


cusing record . 

“I thought it sounded queer,” murmured Mrs. Darrell, 
secure in her own immunity from interrogation. 

‘“* All words sound queer when you spell ‘em out loud,” 
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protested Miss Shrimpton, willing, like the lawyer, to justify 
herself. 

“ * Witenagemote Miss Alicia called out, turning 
smartly on the youngest Miss Windsor, who was watching the 
arrangement of tea by the maids, through the open dining- 
room windows. 

“Is that a word?” she asked, with helpless appeal. 

‘“* Oh, certainly,” said Miss Broom, enjoying herself vastly, 
and indifferent as to the orthography of the term. “ King 
Alfred, youknow . . . There is something very literary and 
elevating about a Spelling Bee, I think,” she added, bowing 
to her neighbour, Miss Gingham. 

But Miss Windsor objected strenuously to Witenagemote 
and demanded “ another.” 

‘Calender—a man who gets up chintzes,” said Miss 
Alicia, conceding the point with indulgent dignity. 


'” 


sé 


Gets up where?” asked Mrs. Darrell, who was muffled 
up rather closely about the ears, being unused to sit out of 
doors for pleasure. 

‘“* Chintzes,”’ explained the erudite Miss Gibbs, regretful 
that the word had not been flung at 4er. 

““* And my good friend the Calender,’ don’t you remem- 
ber, in Johnny Gilpin? Nothing to do with Calendar, an 
almanack, of course.” 

“Oh, ah, yes! I understand. Of course not; one with 
a K, and one witha C. Most interesting.” 

Everyone agreed that it was most interesting, but nobody 
seemed to think it intrusive when Priscilla, the elderly house- 
maid, advanced from the dining-room window almost into 
our midst and announced that tea was ready. 

‘* Shall we ask a few more, first?’’ asked Miss Alicia, who 
was thirsting to tackle old Harry Dray. She longed to hurl 
Clerestory into her puritanical lap, and see what she would 
do with it. 

“ The tea might get cold,” suggested Miss Broom. 

‘““ And so might we,” thought her sister. 

The “Teas” evidently carried it. And in we all 
trooped. 

The dining-room looked very attractive to those whom 
unwonted intellectual exercise had provided with an appe- 
tite. The big table was loaded with good things, and the 
plate was very handsome and well-polished. The elder ladies 
all sat down squarely; indeed, Mrs. Darrell explained that 
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she could never enjoy her tea standing up, “ it got in one’s 
veil so.”’ 

“This table-cloth,” observed Mrs. Windsor to the elder 
Miss Dray, “‘ was spun at home in the family, I lay a penny, 
and wove by the websters as used to come round. All the 
linen at Oaklands was.’—(Though she and her daughters 
had lived for many years at Stone Lodge in Gracechurch, 
the wealthy yeoman’s widow liked to talk of the family acres 
and the substantial farm-house in the midst of them.) 
“* There’s trible sets of everything. And as for feather-beds, 
all our servants have ‘em; there’s no need for any to lie cold 
in families as has bred geese for generations.” 

‘“* You must be well provided,” replied the old lady, whose 
causticity did not lessen with her years. 

Whoever spun the table-cloth it was covered with good 
things, and Mrs. Leland, her sister and her daughters 
had alert and hospitable eyes; every cake was cut, none was 
there for show, and every lady’s plate was kept well pro- 
vided. About one cake there seemed some pleasing mystery. 
It was larger than the rest, and held the place of honour in the 
middle of the table on a handsome old silver salver. It had 
a frill of silvered paper round its neck, and was iced, and it 
was adorned on the top with ornaments that looked very much 
as if they had done previous duty as wedding-favours. It 
was kept to the last and only cut when it appeared that our 
appetites were flagging. 

“Oh, but you must have a slice of /his,’ urged Mrs. 
Leland to every lady who was beginning a polite refusal. 
“This is the Lucky Cake, the Cake of Fortune. You must 
have a slice and see your luck: you must, indeed.” 

We were duly excited. 

‘““ Dear me! the Lucky Cake!” said Mrs. Darrell. 

‘“* I’m afraid I’ve tried so many good things—well, a tiny 
slice then . . . It’s uncommonly good—so the luck it brings 
must be good too a 

“Oh!” cried Miss Marjory Gingham, with a start and 
a gulp, almost as though she were about to choke. ‘“ Oh! 
I nearly swallowed something!” 

We had all been swallowing a good deal, but understood 
that she alluded to something special, and munched more 
cautiously. 

Mrs. Leland and her family smiled, and looked arch. 

“Well, what is it?’’ our hostess enquired benignantly. 
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And we watched Miss Gingham breathlessly. She was evi- 
dently trying to swallow something and not to swallow some- 
thing else; her labours were rewarded by the ultimate sur- 
vival of a crooked sixpence. 

“ Ah, ha!” declared Mrs. Leland, when the coin appeared 
in public. ‘“* That means Ten Thousand a year.” 

Our congratulations were still flowing in when the second 
Miss Windsor made a grinding noise with her teeth that 
sounded quite uncomfortable. 

“What on earth have / got?” her expression said as 
plain as print. She soon knew, and a wedding-ring proved 
to be “er share of the luck. 

‘** You'll be married within the year, my dear,” our hostess 
assured her, with as much elation as if the bridegroom were 
as visible as the ring. 

“I hope it’s not brass,’’ whispered Mrs. Darrell to Harry 
Dray, and looking as if she rather regretted having eaten 
her slice. “* It’s like one out of a cracker.” 

“Is there anything else?” inquired another Miss 
Windsor. 

*“ There’s the thimble,” replied Mrs. Leland. 

“And that means an Old Maid,” explained Miss Alicia. 

“I believe it zs brass,” said old Harry Dray. “I shall 
not finish mine. It can’t be wholesome.”’ Miss Broom, the 
eldest Miss Shrimpton, and several of the more prudent un- 
married ladies evidently shared her suspicion, and would eat 
no more. The Misses Gibbs ate on to show that they had 
minds superior to belief in luck, and the younger ladies did 
the same to show that a thimble had no terrors for ‘hem. 
But they need not have had any scruple: our hostess had too 
much tact. Miss Leland broke in on a rather thoughtful 
silence to announce: 

* T have it!” 

“* Oh dear, Maretta, the thimble?” inquired her mother. 
* Well, well!” 

‘It’s clearly my fate,” said the good-natured spinster. 
““ I always get it.” 

And I suspect she always did. What’s the good of 
offending people when you ask them to tea? 
JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Corporate Reunion. 

It is difficult to deal adequately with the ecclesiastical 
vagaries of the gentleman who calls himself Archbishop 
Mathew, for, drest in no authority whatever (but in a most 
gorgeous array of Gothic episcopal vestments’), he continues 
to play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven as must 
surely give the angels cause for some poignant emotion. 
His latest enterprize, as announced in The Union Review, 
intended apparently to be the organ of the body, is to revive 
the old ‘‘ Order of Corporate Reunion,” founded by Dr. Lee 
and others in 1877, and understood to be extinct long ago. 
But a certain Mr. Oliver Widdrington, writing to the Universe 
for february 21, protests against the statement that the 
Order is extinct and repudiates the notion that any surviving 
members could be so foolish or so ignorant of Catholic 
principles as to associate themselves with an “heretical 
Anglo-Dutch schism.” Manifestly one cannot revive what is 
not dead, and Mr. Widdrington assures us that the old Order 
is so far alive that it still possesses a “‘registrar.’”” However, 
as this official, according to the same authority, “‘has not 
issued notices for many years,” it is not to be wondered at 
that Archbishop Mathew thought the field clear for a 
resurrection of the former futile scheme. Keaders of the 
Universe, in which paper a correspondence on the subject has 
lately appeared, may be puzzled to notice that the *‘ organizing 
secretary"? of the soi-disant revived Order signs himself 
“Francis Bacon, Bishop,” and gives Archbishop Mathew’s 
house as his address. I am credibly informed that there is 
not only an identity of residence but an identity of person 
between the two, in other words, that Archbishop Mathew 
uses ‘Francis Bacon * as one of his noms de plume, a 

1 We refer to a picture of himself, giving his blessing uri et orbi, which is 


presented along with the first issue of The Union Review and may be had for 
framing, on terms mentioned in that periodical. 
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fact which raises curious reflections when we see the 
two names mentioned separately in the prospectus of the 
revived Order as its “ Honorary Prelates” and notice that 
*“‘Francis Bacon” sometimes comes forward, for instance, 
in the Catholic Times of July roth last year, as_ the 
champion of his ‘‘ friend and superior,” the latter preferring to 
preserve a dignified silence under attack. Be that as it may, 
it is plain that the same characteristics of mystery and 
make-believe which brought to nought the aims of the 
previous venture are written large over this new attempt. 

The whole conception is wrong from the beginning, 
wrong in its conception, wrong in its methods. God's 
message, delivered and authenticated by the Church, is to 
**societies.”” He who 


“ce 


the individual soul, not to “‘ orders” or 
believes that the sect he belongs to should seek reunion with 
Rome is bound to seek reunion himself, irrespective of the 
attitude or actionof others. ‘‘Quid ad te? Tu Me sequere.” 
To refuse to put oneself personally into harmony with the 
divinely-appointed organization of the Church, under pretext 
of doing more for God outside that arrangement, is to assume 
a wisdom greater than God’s. We notice in these new plans 
exactly the same fallacies as marked the old, especially the 
fallacy that sacerdotal and episcopal powers can be lawfully 
conferred or exercised without jurisdiction, and an inability 
to see that once one has separated from the Church by schism 
or heresy one is no longer a Catholic till one has purged 
oneself of one’s guilt before a competent tribunal. Mr. Mathew 
may possibly be a Bishop, but he is certainly not a 
Catholic, he may have orders but he has no mission nor 
jurisdiction, and his projected association stands condemned, 
by experience as well as by reason, by its ideals no less than 
by its methods. If he wishes to re-enter the Fold, he should 
not try to climb over, much less to burrow under, but should 
apply to the Keeper of the Door. J. K. 


Catholic Progress in Liverpool 
The Pastoral on Catholic progress in the city and diocese 
of Liverpool which Archbishop Whiteside caused to be read 
in the churches of his jurisdiction on Sunday, February 16th, 
has excited much attention and evoked many comments from 
the press. We ourselves may be permitted to welcome it as a 
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new departure of no small importance, which is not unlikely 
to lead on to similar pronouncements, or at least investi- 
gations, in other ecclesiastical areas. The statistics it com- 
municates have been published in many dailies and weeklies, 
but these if they find voice more frequently, are more short- 
lived than monthlies, and it may not be superfluous to give 
the gist of them here. 

“Attendance at divine worship,” says his Grace, “is a 
fair test of the life that is in a denomination, and certainly a 
denomination which is ceasing to worship will soon cease to 
exist.” It is therefore deeply significant that during the 
decade terminated by the last census, whereas the general 
increase of population in the city of Liverpool is given at six 
per cent, the Anglican and Nonconformist church attendances, 
as computed by the Church attendance census recently taken, 
so far from advancing proportionately, have decreased fifteen 
per cent; but the Catholics have achieved an increase which, 
when for the 22,000 Catholics whom the census-takers counted 
at the last Mass, are substituted the 76,000 who were present 
at all the Masses that day, mounts up to twenty per cent. of 
the Catholic population. And these figures, so far as the 
Catholics are concerned, are not bare figures taken by enume- 
rators on the watch at the church doors on a single day, but 
have the further value of their accordance with the general 
spiritual progress of the city and diocese, as certified by a 
whole system of statistics regularly taken by the parochial 
clergy, in obedience to the general laws of the Church and of 
the diocese. In every parish it is customary to take an 
accurate and up-to-date census of each family, that the pastor 
may know his people and, as far as possible, their spiritual 
state ; quarterly returns have also to be sent in to the Bishop 
of the average numbers attending church services, of the 
numbers of infant baptisms, of converts, of marriages, of 
Easter and other Communions. In regard to all these Arch- 
bishop Whiteside gives the statistics, which reveal a goodly 
increase during the decade referred to. In Igo2 the atten- 
dance at Sunday Mass was for the city 63,000, in 1912 it was 
76,000. In the whole diocese to which the rest of his Grace’s 
figures refer, the number of Catholics has increased during the 
same interval by 38,000, that is from 334,000 to 372,000, an 
increase which includes the accession of 10,000 converts; 
the infant baptisms have increased from 14,800 to 15,300; 
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the marriages from 2,230 to 2,560; the number of adults 
fulfilling their Easter duties from 165,000 to 198,000; whilst 
‘**as to the total number of actual Communions made in the 
diocese, beginning with about 1,900,000 Communions made 
during twelve months four years ago, they have increased by 
an average of more than half a million each year”—in 
response of course to the present Pope’s exhortations to 
frequent and even daily Communion. Then again there has’ 
been a notable advance in the diocese in the attendance of 
Catholic children at the Catholic schools. In t1go2 these 
numbered 74,000; now they number 80,000, whilst corres- 
pondingly the number of Catholic children attending non- 
Catholic schools was then 2,500, but is now 2,200; and this 
in spite of the pressure applied so systematically by the civil 
authorities which makes the provision of Catholic schools for 
our children so increasingly difficult. 

There are those, not only outside but within our own body, 
who by balancing our gains by births and by conversions 
against our loss by leakage and emigration, love to represent 
us as steadily on the decrease. We have on former occasions 
indicated the fallacy of this method of computation.’ Nor 
can we understand how any one can compare the present 
state of Catholicism in England with its state half a century 
ago without feeling that the advance has been marvellous 
under every aspect. It would have been difficult to call us an 
influential body then; it would be difficult not to call us an 
influential body now. And it seems to us that the chief merit 
of an array of figures such as the Archbishop of Liverpool has 
furnished is that it gives statistical expression, or, let us say, 
supplies the shapely skeleton to the living reality of flesh and 
blood which we have only to open our eyes in order to discern. 

Others would deprecate as unwholesome and disedifying 
such attempts to count our people and exult in their progress. 
We have even had the wrath of God with David when he took 
a census of his kingdom, held up to us as a warning. But we 
have no temptations to be unduly boastful of the prospect set 
before our eyes. The sad side of Catholic life in these days 
is too appalling to permit, as the Archbishop expressly says, 
of any feelings of undue elation over what stands to the good in 
our present condition. Besides, such success as has attended 
our labours is God’s work not ours, or ours only in so far as 


1 See, ¢.g., THE Montu for October 1912. The Prospects of Catholicism in 
England. 
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‘we have adhered faithfully in our work to the traditional 
methods of God’s Church”; and it is just in the recognition 
of this that we find our encouragement. For we need 
encouragement sometimes. As both the Passion and the 
Resurrection had their part in the training of the Apostles, so 
in the training of the Christian people, dark nights of tribula- 
tion and decay alternate with days of sunshine and consolation, 
the former being precious as affording exercise for faith and 
constancy, the latter as kindling in hearts a fuller sense of the 
reality of God’s presence and support. 

It might be objected that this reckoning up of the statistics 
of Catholic progress, especially of our gains by conversions, is 
apt to be pressed into the service of a most undesirable 
method of controversy. That is most true, but the Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool has used his figures only to point a moral 
which, so far from causing friction between Catholics and 
Nonconformists, may well, if his words be heeded, lead to 
a rapprochement between them on the basis of a common 
interest. 

We cannot [he says] contemplate the decadence amongst non- 
Catholic Denominations without sincere regret, both for our own 
sakes and for the sake of the country to which we belong. If men 
and women cease to come under the religious influences of 
organized Christianity, after a time they cease to come under any 
religious influence whatever, and then gradually swell the ranks, 
first, of the indifferent, and afterwards of the agnostic and the 
irreligious. An increase in the number of those who are hostile 
to the Christian religion may eventually prove a serious menace 
to ourselves, who represent dogmatic Christianity in its most 
uncompromising form. Nor can we look without disquiet upon 
the prospect of the gradual removal from the public life of the 
country of those Christian ideals which still find a home amongst 
the chief non-Catholic denominations, whatever their shortcom- 
ings may be, and which are still a religious power in the land. 
We may deride the irretrievably illogical intrusion of the Non- 
conformist conscience, with its passive resistance, into the 
education question, but our countrymen can ill aflord to lose its 
stern influence on the side of Christianity in questions of public 
policy. 

His Grace then refers to the facts which are so widely 
recognized, that the Catholic Church stands apart in this 
country, alike in her singular success in drawing the poor to 
her churches, and her determined opposition at all costs to 
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the principle of what is called undenominational education in 
schools where no tests for teachers are exacted or permitted; 
and he insists on the intimate connection between these two 
facts. 

Might we not expect that there is some feature in her method, 
the presence of which explains her success, and the absence of 
which, in other denominations, explains their comparative failure ? 
The Catholic Church herself would say that, ultimately, the secret 
of her success, if it be a secret, is that she strains every nerve to 
have in her own hands the spiritual formation of the child. . . . If 
the Catholics of England have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have brought up and are still bringing up generations of God- 
fearing and God-worshipping people, it is to their schools that 
their success is to be attributed. Results such as these repay 
years of sacrifice in so noble a cause. We believe that the chief 
cause why many Anglicans and most Nonconformists are losing 
the allegiance of so many of their adherents is, that they are letting 
slip this precious opportunjty of training their children in schools 
of their own. At the peril of gradually dying out they cannot be 
content with the religious instruction in Council Schools, where 
the doctrines and practices of the Christian religion are taught in so 
emasculated a form. 

If only our Nonconformist friends would reflect on this 
point, it might lead them to see that, though the Catholics and 
the Anglicans are sufferers under their campaign for exclu- 
sively undenominational schools, it is they themselves who are 
the chief sufferers, and that it is this which chiefly explains 
the dying out of the religious sense among the younger 
members of these religious denominations, and the consequent 
emptying of the chapels on normal occasions. If only they 
could be brought thus to realize that ‘‘the denomination 
which ceases to have its own schools will soon cease to 
worship, and the denomination that ceases to worship, will 


soon cease to exist.” 


ae 
S 


A Libel on Loyseleur. 


Much as we sympathize with the deep emotions which the 
tragedy of Blessed Jeanne la Pucelle inspires in her admirers 
of all classes and conditions, it were to be wished that even in 
her case the atrocities perpetrated against her should not be 
exaggerated. A picturesque article by M. Henri Mazel, in a 
recent number of Everyman, recounts with much feeling the 
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outlines of the familiar story. So far, indeed, so good; the 
true facts of that wonderful history cannot be too widely 
known. But none the less, let us keep to the facts really 
demonstrated by evidence, and refrain from taking things for 
granted which have certainly not been proved. For example, 
the writer, working up to an agonized climax, tells us: 

Three several times does Cauchon in vain demand that she 
shall abjure, and then begins the reading of the unjust sentence. 
She is aware that if he reaches the end she will be burned alive, 
and her woman’s weakness overcomes her; she interrupts the 
judge, she confesses everything, every single thing they want, 
that her visions are false, that she has been an _ idolater, 
schismatic, a wanton, a shedder of blood. 


This, no doubt, is the official account enshrined in the 
manuscript of the Procés. But if M. Mazel is competent to 
write upon such a subject, he must surely know that this 
presentment of the case is open to the gravest suspicion. 
The abjuration of Jeanne is a matter of familiar controversy, 
one of the most keenly debated problems in history. But 
after careful discussion, Mr. Andrew Lang, a writer open to 
no suspicion of religious bias, declares unhesitatingly : 

As a matter of fact, it is as nearly as possible certain that 
though she repeated some form of words and signed something, 
Jeanne neither repeated nor signed the long and drastic document 
given in the official record. It is clear that the assessors of 
Cauchon did not believe that she thus abjured. 

However, so far as regards the abjuration, M. Mazel can at 
least appeal to the positive statement of the official record. 
Its trustworthiness is matter of opinion. But with regard to 
a second assertion which meets us in the same article, there 
is nothing which justifies the imputation M. Mazel has made. 
Let us grant, freely enough, that this time the subject of the 
imputation deserves no sympathy. None the less even the 
infamous should not be traduced. 

The Bishop of Beauvais |M. Mazel writes] assigns her a con- 
fessor, one Loyseleur, and poor Joan believes him to be loyal. 
Loyseleur plays her false, urges her to set herself above the 
Church, betrays the secrecy of her confessions; and almost alone among 
those judges, this wretch has the atrocious courage to vote that 
she, the young girl who is his spiritual daughter, should be 
stretched upon the rack. 

We have italicized the most serious charge contained in 
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this account, which is, as we contend, supported by no evi- 
dence. All that we know of Loyseleur as Jeanne’s confessor 
we know from the testimony taken at the Procés de réhabilita- 
tion more than twenty years afterwards. The deposition of 
Guillaume Manchon tells us certainly that Loyseleur played 
a most dastardly part with regard to Jeanne. He pretended 
to be her friend and sympathizer, and she trusted him so far 
as to make her confession to him on several occasions, not- 
withstanding which he laid traps for her and had clerks in 
hiding to take down what she said in conversation. None 
the less, there is nothing to suggest that he revealed what 
was made known to him in sacramental confession. Neither 
can we be altogether blind to the tendency at the rehabilita- 
tion enquiry to throw an unfair share of the blame upon the 
actors in the drama who, like Loyseleur, had died long before 
and had no one interested in defending their character. 
Loyseleur is surely implicated far enough already without 
laying at his door the guilt of a very horrible sacrilege. 
H. T. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
THE death nearly a year ago in circumstances 
The Antarctic of terrible privation of the gallant Captain 
Disaster. Scott and his party of explorers, with the news 
of which the world at present is ringing, illus- 
trates more than the possession by man of those natural virtues 
of pluck and perseverance under adversity and of that intellec- 
tual craving for knowledge which have ever marked him off from 
the unreflective brute. It calls attention to qualities which could 
never have been developed by those natural tendencies to which 
agnostic evolutionists ascribe all human progress and the result 
of which they call the “ survival of the fittest." Captain Oates 
is rightly hailed as a hero because, feeling that the further care 
of him would jeopardise his companions’ slender chances of 
safety, he went calmly; out into the heart of the blizzard to meet 
his death. But those companions no less truly gave their lives 
for his and for that of Petty-Officer Evans who succumbed earlier. 
If it had not been for their care of those sick mien the rest of 
the party might easily have been saved. Yet that they should 
have abandoned them whilst still alive is unthinkable; to have 
done so would have argued a degree of selfishness altogether im- 
possible in civilized men. But it was precisely owing to the oper- 
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ation of such selfishness that the race, we are told, developed from 
the brute. There is no room in evolutionary theory for the growth 
of this spirit of self-sacrifice, which at every stage of progress 
from sheer animality would have doomed those possessing it 
to extinction. Evolution might possibly have secured the sur- 
vival of the most physically fit, those best calculated to save 
and prolong their own lives: it could never have developed 
such altruism as was shown in this tragedy of the Antarctic. 


We have seen Captain Oates’ heroic deed de- 


A scribed—and praised—as suicide, a most un- 
Necessary : ‘ager 
peer fortunate misuse of terms, tending to obscure 
Distinction é 


an important moral distinction. To commit 
suicide is to compass one’s own death directly and designedly, 
which is as morally wrong as to kill another in the same way. 
In order, then, to constitute the crime of self-murder two things 
must coincide,—the object sought must be self-destruction, the 
means chosen must be directly productive of that object. Now 
the main intention of Captain Oates was to relieve his companions 
of a burden. His death, though it would have had that effect, 
was in no ways essential to it: had he by some miraculous chance 
managed to save himself apart, his aim would have been equally 
well attained. And he took no positive means to kill himself, 
as for instance shooting himself with a revolver: he gave up his 
life rather than took it. A few illustrations wili make the case 
still clearer. That man, then, is a hero like Captain Oates and 
not a suicide, who in a shipwreck gives his life-belt to another 
and allows himself to drown, or who leaps from a sledge closely 
pursued by wolves so that its other occupants may escape, or 
who cuts the rope above his head which would otherwise drag his 
companion-climbers with him into the abyss. In none of these 
cases is the means chosen of its own nature productive of death, 
although in the circumstances death may be inevitable; in none 
is the death of the hero a necessity for the accomplishment of 
his object, although he knows, as a matter of fact, that such is 
the price he will have to pay. It is the highest act of charity to 
give your life for your friend; it is an offence against God to take 
your own life for whatever object. To the man in the street this 
distinction may seen to be mere casuistry, and to the man in an 
emergency it would probably not occur, but it is necessary if we 
would rightly appreciate the objective moral value of such deeds. 


The Catholic We suggested in these pages in January last 
Women's that the Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society 
Suffrage seemed to have fallen short of reasonable ex- 
Society. pectations by not registering a public protest 


(as had, for instance, the National Union of Women's Suffrage 
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Societies, a non-Catholic body) against the crimeful methods of 
prcpagating their cause pursued by certain sections of the suffra- 
gettes. And we thought we had found further justification for 
our complaint in a newspaper report of a Catholic Suffrage 
meeting at Hampstead in December last whereat the speakers 
were represented as defending militancy. Through the kindness 
of some correspondents we have since been informed that the 
report in question was thoroughly misleading,—that the Chair- 
man warned his hearers that a good motive does not excuse a 
bad action, that the distinction made by another speaker be- 
tween sin and convention was all on the side of morality, and 
that the action of our Lord in violently expelling the traffickers 
from the Temple was referred to merely to illustrate the fact 
that in certain circumstances righteous anger may find violent 
expression. Moreover, we are assured that a speaker who ex- 
pressly disapproved of militant tactics was not reported at all, 
and finally that the C.W.S.S. is in no way associated with mili- 
tancy or violence in any shape or form. Needless to say, we 
hasten to withdraw the inferences which we based on the account 
of the Hampstead meeting and to express our satisfaction that 
this Catholic Society sets its face against the outrages with which 
a reckless and un-Christian party has infected a perfectly consti- 
tutional movement. We still think that the C.W.S.S. would 
have been well advised to have made a public protest against 
suffragist lawlessness as early and as emphatically as they pos- 
sibly could. It was founded, we take it, precisely to show the 
bearings of Catholic principles on the various problems which 
the movement presented and here was a problem—how to com- 
pel the attention of society to the urgency of the suffragist 
demand—which was being solved on principles plainly contrary 
to Catholic teaching. It was inevitable that the silence in these 
circumstances of the C.W.S.S. should have prompted the sus- 
picion that its members themselves did not realize the immorality 


of militancy 


wy, Suffragist sophists seek to justify militancy by 
At asserting that, as the community is responsible 
with : 


- for the injustices under which women labour, 
Society. ; 


women are free to retaliate on the community. 
In fact the militants say they are at war and can therefore shape 
their conduct by the ethics of the battlefield which recognise 
no rights of property. That such an open fallacy should be 
seriously advanced is evidence of how far its maintainers have 
wandered from Christian teaching. The community is in a sense 
responsible for all the social evils that exist in its midst, in so far 
as it does not actively bestir itself to remedy them. But that re- 
sponsibility is indirect and remote: the real cause of those evils 
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—such of them as are not inevitable in human conditions—is not 
the community collectively, which itself is injured by them, but 
certain individual members of it who fail in their duty of justice 
to their fellows. Thus the evils of destitution, sweating, bad 
housing. etc., are due, in the first instance, to want of conscience in 
employers of labour and owners of property: the community 
only tolerates them until such time as conscience can be sup- 
plied for by legislation. It would be wholly against justice for 
the victims of such evils to seek redress by stealing, or revenge by 
destroying, the property of those who have never injured them, 
But this is what the militants do and boast of doing. Their pro- 
ceedings are wholly anarchic. In revenge for the denial of their 
claims, the justice of which is still, as a matter of fact, widely 
disputed, they cause serious loss to certain definite individuals, 
whom they can have no possible reason for accusing of being 
even remotely responsible for that problematical injustice. It 
is the old plea of the anarchist—‘ Society has made me what I 
am; therefore I am warranted in robbing, or murdering as the 
case may be, this or that particular member of Society.” 


Some two years ago we essayed in these pages 
Reviows to sketch the ideal of a Catholic newspaper, and 
a... we suggested that, amongst other de irable fea- 
tures, such a paper should contain an exhaus- 
tive account of all books of any importance which concerned the 
interests of the Faith, even including books not expressly sent for 
review and books not advertised in the paper by their publishers. 
We then went on to remark that we had heard of papers falling 
so far short of our ideal as to refuse to review unadvertised Catho- 
lic books. Our grounds for that remark was the statement fre- 
quently made that a leading Catholic paper commonly boycotted 
C.T.S. publications for the reason suggested. Quite recently 
Catholic Book Notes, the ably-edited organ of the C.T.S., quoted 
our little essay in connection with an explicit complaint to the 
above effect in regard to the policy of the 7ad/e/, but in its 
February issue we are told that, having been assured on the high- 
est authority that it was mistaken in its inferences of motive, it 
has willingly and unconditionally withdrawn them. As we have 
been, to the extent indicated above, associated in the misunder- 
standing, we are naturally glad to take this occasion to join 
as heartily and unreservedlv in the withdrawal. 


A “ Roman Catholic” writes to the Zimes for 
“ vues Gm February 11th, calling attention to a declara- 
tion by one of the Irish members in favour of 
a Free Church in a Free State and quoting in 
stern admonition the well-known Proposition of the Syllabus in 


in 
a Free State. 
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which the principle of Separation between Church and State is 
denounced, the implication of course being that the Nationalist 
party have rejected the Syllabus! ‘But the real inference to be 
drawn from the letter is that “‘Roman Catholic” shows more politi- 
cal bias than logic. No one denies that the ideal arrangement is 
complete harmony between the two powers and mutual support in 
their respective spheres of action. To deny that would indeed be 
to oppose the Syllabus and equivalently to declare that it was not 
the duty of the State to uphold and defend the true Church, even” 
though the State were in possession of the true faith. The 
proposition of the Syllabus was directed against the secularist 
principles and policy of Cavour. But surely it is much better 
that the State should ignore or even persecute the Church than 
that it should hold her in bonds. Rome itself refused to allow 
the French Church to re-open connection with the State by means 
of the Associations Cultuelles, and the Popes have frequently ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the free relations between Church and State 
in the North American Union. Any alliance between the Church 
and a non-Catholic State or a State of mixed religious beliefs 
is full of danger to the freedom and spirit of religion. A Catho- 
lic may lawfully in the present state of the world proclaim him- 
self a Free Churchman and object to State establishment, which 
would almost inevitably mean State bondage. What union with 
a State even professedly Catholic may mean was shown by the 
condition of the Church in. Portugal before the Revolution. 
Ruthlessly persecuted as she is at present, she is far worthier of 
the Catholic name than when under the thumb of a practically 
Godless government. 


Because David sinned in numbering his people 


Religious it does not follow that a religious census is 
Statistics. necessarily an exhibition of religious pride. 


The number of its adherents is no indication 
that a belief is true or false, otherwise the teeming multitudes of 
India and China would disprove Christianity. Her enemies are 
always trying to discredit the Church by pointing to a supposed 
decline in her membership, forgetting that the Church was Catho- 
lic even in the Catacombs and will remain so, though Antichrist 
seduce the four quarters of the globe. Our Lord’s assurance to 
His “little flock’ that the Father hath been pleased to give 
them the Kingdom, is not invalidated by the majority of man- 
kind becoming rebels against the rule He established. How- 
ever, although the results of the enquiry cannot affect faith, it 
will always be a consolation to the Christian to learn the progress 
of the Church and a cause of sorrow to hear of her failure, and 
hence religious statistics cannot fail to excite the interest of the 
faithful. But they must be read with much caution. Unless the 
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increase due to conversions can be distinguished from that due to 
natural causes—the excess of births over deaths—there is no sure 
means of ascertaining whether or not the Faith is spreading in 
our midst. Unless, again, defections are balanced against ad- 
ditions, we cannot know accurately if or how much the Church 
has gained. Moreover, the fact that, whereas in 1800 there 
were only 120,000 Catholics in England and Scotland, a century 
later there were 2,180,000, tells us nothing definite, unless we 
can estimate the proportion due to immigration from other coun- 
tries, left the poorer in Catholicity by that amount. As to other 
creeds it is no satisfaction to Catholics to hear of the steady de- 
cline reported amongst the adherents of the Protestant sects, for 
statistics of conversions show that probably the bulk of these 
backsliders lapse into indifferentism. Perhaps it was due to 
an unconscious wish to hide that unpleasant fact that the Anglican 
Bishop of London and the Secretary of the Free Church Council 
combined last month to persuade the Daily News to abandon 
its project of taking a census of church-attendance in London ; 
however, they based their appeal on the desire to avoid the ap- 
pearance of rivalry and supported it by the assertion that attend- 





ance at public worship is no sure indication of the prevalence 
of real religion, both of which pleas are intelligible enough in 
the man-made systems of Protestantism. That the latter cannot 
be applied to Catholicism may be gathered from our comments 
elsewhere on the religious census of the Archdiocese of Liverpool. 


A Church which cannot authoritatively prescribe 


What he eee ; 
‘ a code of belief is not likely to be successful 
ve in enforci de of luct. D 1 

in enforcing a code of conduct. ogma anc 

Truth ? S S : 


discipline go—and stay—together. As regards 

the former, not all Anglican prelates have the courage of the 

Bishop of Manchester who, facing the fact of the doctrinal con- 

tradictions in his Church, boldly approves of them as “ two forms 

of presenting truth ” and considers their co-operation (or should 

it be, their conflict?) ‘‘ vital to the welfare of the Church of 

England.”1 In strong contrast with this robust and cheery op- 

timism were the words of his colleague, the Bishop of Oxford, 

in the debate on Welsh Disestablishment on February 13th. The 
latter prelate 

regretted profoundly that when there was going on in 

the English Church a doctrinal disintegration unparalleled 

in its history, when if things went on as they were going now 

it weuld not be possible in a generation to say what the 

Church of England stands for—that in such a period as this 

they were taking refuge in their historical institutions. They 

were trying to keep the Church of England together by 


' Address to the Church Pastoral Aid Society, Manchester, Jan. 27. 
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flying for refuge to Establishment, when they ought to be 
ascertaining what their principles were, and whether they 
ought to stand by them. 
Neither of these eminent speakers can blink the notorious fact, 
only they label it differently. Dr. Knox calls it “two forms of pre- 
senting truth ’’; Dr. Gore, “ doctrinal disintegration.’’ The con- 
fusion of principle welcomed by the one is deplored by the other. 
Meanwhile, the hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 

Yet, in a sense, they ave fed; they are warned at least against 
the dangers of not feeding. We spoke of the difficulty of enforc- 
ing a code of conduct in Anglicanism, it is in fact so difficult that 
it is not attempted. Public worship, use of the Sacraments, asce- 
tical practices, all these are left to the individual's discretion. 
But here comes along another Bishop, Dr. Wakefield of Birm- 
ingham, reminding his flock during Lent of the risk of indiscreet 
fasting. ‘‘ I only ask now,” he says, ‘* for judicious and wise ob- 
servance [of the practice] on the part of our devoted enthusiasts.” 
The Bishop, we imagine, is pushing an open door. ‘‘ What per- 
centage of the English ‘Church laity,” asks a writer in the 
Guardian, “‘ fast at all during Lent, or make the least differ- 
ence between Fridays and other days?” And he goes on to raise, 
so to speak, the previous question ‘Is not the attempt to fasten 
upon people a compulsory observance of days of fasting or ab- 
stinence out of harmony with the spirit of the New Testament?” 
This particular ‘sheep, at any rate, means to be fed, whatever his 
pastors may say or do. 


In literature, as well as in conduct, the natural 


The Cult “ : 
man is always protesting against the bonaage 
of ‘ 6 . . . 
— of morality. He does not like to be 1eminded 
Putridity Ri ’ 
of righteousness and chastity and the judgment 
to come. He wants to be a law unto himself, to reign, were it 


only in hell, rather than serve on earth or in Heaven. Man’s work, 
as Newman says, will savour of man. But it is a bad day for a 
nation when its literature, whether creative or critical, is vitiated 
by licence; when the bench is corrupt as well as the criminal in 
the dock. There is so much laxity in contemporary criticism, so 
little attempt at upholding a moral standard, that one welcomes 
the occasional secular reviewer who does not palliate viciousness 
by equivocal phrases ; who says “‘shameless’”’ when he finds shame- 
lessness instead of writing “ frank,” “ daring,” ‘ outspoken,” 
‘“ fearless ” and the other clichés invented to pay homage to virtue 
whilst applauding evil. Lately, as if the home supply were not 
enough, certain purveyors of putridity under the cloak of litera- 
ture have discovered the writings of a neurotic Swede, Strindberg 


1 Feb, 14. 
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by name, and translated and published them for British consump- 

tion. Of these a Zimes reviewer aptly says: 
The normal mind cannot be the better for being dragged 
through a minute analysis of such uncleanness, such wretch- 
edness as are to be found in the three autobiographical 
books before us. . . . We do not praise the old lady in the 
‘hydro’ because her description of her “ symptoms ” 
more vivid and particular than any we have heard before. 
We leave the room. 


sé 


is 


And elsewhere: 

Setting aside the autobiographical works [which we have 
just described] his literature as a whole is a literature of hate 
and of ugliness. 

Yet because this degenerate has cast aside the usual restraints of 
decency in his writings, our critics are lost in admiration of his 
“ruthless sincerity ” and call it Literature. And if an ash-pit 
were painted with ruthless sincerity they would doubtless call it 


Art. 


Anti-Catholic Nearly a century has passed since Catholic 

Literature Emancipation, yet it seems to come to some of 

- our contemporaries with a sort of shock that 
Schools. 


Catholics dare to claim their full status as 
citizens and consequently the right to have their conscientious 
beliefs treated with the same consideration as those of their 
fellow-subjects. No one can object to haters of the Catholic 
name venting their bigotry in the numberless little journals speci- 
ally maintained for the purpose or occasionally blowing off steam 
in the secular press, which theoretically is open to all comers. 
Without such verbal outlet for their intolerance, such fanatics 
might proceed like their ancestors to actual violence. But as all 
religious beliefs may rightly assert equality before the law, the ex- 
hibition of bigotry in the words or actions of public officials, paid 
by the contributions of all creeds, is an offence against justice as 
well as ordinary courtesy. Consequently, Canon Hawkins, of 
Glossop, was only asserting a principal of universal application 
in his recent vigorous protest against the putting of Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! into the hands of the children, in a school at- 
tended by Catholics and partly supported by Catholic rates. 
As regards Westward Ho!, the general public has lately been 
reminded of its character by Mgr. Benson’s analysis of plot and 
treatment in the pages of Everyman. It expresses simply the 
quintessence of Protestantism, rancorous hatred of Rome and all 
that Rome stands for. We cannot parallel it by any example on 
the Catholic side; it is no part of Catholic religion or practice 
to vilify other conscientious beliefs :—but to introduce it to the 
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impressicnable minds of Catholic children would be just as fair 
as, for instance, to use Ingersoll’s Mistakes of Moses as a text- 
book for a Methodist Bible-class. That this is not readily recog- 
nized by the educational authorities concerned, or by the letter- 
writers who support them, is a sign of the persistence of the pre- 
Emancipation frame of mind in many of our estimable neigh- 
bours. It fis hard—are not some of the Protestants of Ireland ex- 
periencing the same difficulty?—to change the mentality induced 
by centuries of political ascendancy. 


The enormous extension which the zeal and 
The ‘ piety of the Holy Father has given to the 
Eucharistic , a ‘ . : : 
con practice of Frequent Communion, has brought 
into debate once more the question of the 
Eucharistic fast. To exhort everyone to partake, even daily, 
of the Bread of Life seems to indicate a disposition so to modify 
the conditions of reception as to make it possible for those 
who are debarred by these conditions as they are. Such modi- 
fications have already been made in favour of chronic invalids. 
But there are many who are as much prevented by external; 
circumstances from observing the Eucharistic fast in its full 
rigour, as are the sick by the state of their health. And from 
the nature of the case those so situated come almost wholly 
from the class of the poor and hardworked, and must, therefore, 
suffer, in addition to their material disadvantages, the far more 
grievous privation of immense spiritual treasures. It is not to 
be wondered at, then, that the Holy See is being approached 
by requests for a mitigation of the Eucharistic ‘fast to meet 
these cases of hardship. The movement has started in that 
land of bold experiments, the United Stfates, and jthough it 
naturally meets with opposition from conservative minds, just 
as did the system of Frequent Communion itself, and for the 
same general reason, viz., the fear of abuse and irreverence, 
still, it has the support of some of the hierarchy, and of many 
pastors, and is growing in force and extent. It seems to us that 
it is possible so to legislate in the matter as to allow access 
to the Holy Table to numbers who are now shut off from the 
privilege, without opening the door to irreverence. If the appeal 
for mitigation becomes general throughout the Church, no doubt 
the Holy Father will make some definite pronouncement. He 
has already shown how thoroughly he appreciates the dictum— 
Sacramenta propter homines. In his original Decree, he says, 
expressly, that ‘the primary purpose [of the Sacrament] is not 
that honour and reverence to our Lord should be safe-guarded,” 
but to secure to the faithful union with God and strength to resist 
sin. 
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Nonconformist Wales has had its way and the 
Welsh Church is to be disestablished and dis- 
endowed. From the Catholic standpoint, and 
apart from the evil precedent of diverting to 
secular uses what are held to be religious endowments, this is 
nothing more than the State taking back to itself what it origin- 
ally gave, and what it had no right to give, viz. the property of the 
Catholic Church, which was destroyed in Wales as in England by 
the Government at the Reformation. The defenders of the 
Welsh Church were compelled by the necessities of their position 
to speak about the spoliation of the “Church of St. David ” at the 
instance of sects imported from England, but, in the debates both 
in Lords and Commons, there were signs that the weakness of the 
Continuity plea is becoming apparent. Mr. Bonar Law contended 
that a Church has a right to change its doctrines without invali- 
dating its endowments, and Lord Hugh Cecil pointed out that the 
change of creed, which the State now makes the basis of con- 
fiscation, was itself suggested and fostered by the State. Their 
arguments made no impression. 

But the Government, which thus at home ignores the claim 
of Anglicans to be Catholics, gives in to the same claim when 
made by Anglicans in India. There, it has lately been decreed 
that in official documents Catholics and their religion must be 
called Roman, “ because the claim of the Roman Catholic Church 
to universal [sic] Catholicity is disputed by other Churches on 
historical and other grounds.” We had fancied that the days 
when the State undertook to settle the theological differences be- 


Continuity ; 
denied in fact, 
upheld in word. 


tween its subjects were past and gone, but here we have a recru- 
descence of the practice. Catholics have no objection to, nay, are 
prouc. of, the epithet Roman provided it is used in the right sense, 
i.e. as indicating the centre, not the extent, of their Church. 
But their claim to Catholicity is based not so much on the 
Church being found everywhere—she was Catholic on the day 
of Pentecost—but on her recognition of a universal mission and 
on her preaching, as no other Church dares to preach, the duty 
of all mankind to belong to her. Fancy telling an intelligent 
Hindco—** You must, on peril of salvation, become a Plymouth 
Brother, or a member of the Established Church of England, ora 
Swedenborgian ”! All the sects bear traces of their human origin 
and are limited in their outlook and appeal by language or race 
or nationality. None of them profess, or can profess, to be the 
one Ark of Salvation: none, therefore, ‘ on historical or other 
grounds ” has any right to the title Catholic. Yet it is a good 
sign that they feel uneasy at being deprived of it. It shows that 
the old, foolish, Reformation notion of ‘ national ” Christianity, 
radually breaking down, and that our brethren outside the 


_~ 
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Fold are coming to realize of what spirit, as Christians, they 
should be. 
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How very uneasy some of them are may be 
gathered from many other sources, e.g., from 
a new Dictionary of English Church History,a 
book apparently compiled to support the myth 
of Continuity, and proving, accordingly, to be a masterpiece in the 
art of suppressing inconvenient facts, and of eluding the force 
of those which are too patent. to be ignored. Catholics will 
find it useful, for it undoubtedly expresses the convictions of 
many earnest and God-fearing men, fed from childhood on the 
traditions it embodies and therefore, incapable, without some 
extraordinary impulse of grace, of even realizing the historical 
and logical unsoundness of their position. A knowledge of 
your adversary’s standpoint is essential if real discussion is to 
be possible or profitable. Take, for instance, the . following 
account of the Church Catholic as regarded by the section of the 
Church of England whose views are represented here. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. Roman Catholic is the official title 
in England of the body of Christians which is in commu- 
nion with Rome. They themselves prefer to be called 
simply ‘‘ Catholics” because they are not yet able to see 
how it is possible to be Catholic without.being in com- 


A Definition 
of 
** Roman Catholic! ” 


muniox with Rome. 
Note the implications of that little word “‘yet.’ 
of this Dictionary would surely do much to enlighten us. We are 
further told that, though “the English Church was Roman in 
the sense that it was in communion with Rome,” nevertheless, 
“its title was £cclesia Anglicana, or English Church.”” A subtle 
piece of argument, truly, meant to pave the way for the morg 
disputable statement which follows, viz., 

In the sixteenth century it broke from Rome under the 
influence of the revival of learning and a renewed study of 
the Bible and patristic literature. Henry VIII.’s personal 
quarrel with the Pope facilitated this. 

If littke High Church folk are taught history in this cart- 
before-the-horse fashion, we cannot wonder at the mentality of 
mature High Churchism. However, we must confess that not 
all the article is like this: it, is mainly an objective statement 
of fact, but the initial misconception reappears towards the end, 
which is couched in what is meant to be a spirit of lofty toler- 
ance. 

The English Church has nothing to fear from the Roman 
Catholic body: it has much to learn and much to teach: 
it does not set much store either on the clergy and laity 
whom it accepts back from Roman Catholicism, nor on the 
much advertized secessions from its own numbers to the 
Roman obedience. In view of the present fight of Christ- 
ianity against gathering foes, no less than in the hope of 
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future reunion, it is desirable that the body should be as 

strong and as well organized as its relative smallness in 

this country allows it to be. 
When we reflect that the words, ‘‘ English Church,” in the above 
passage, really stand for a section of the High Church party, 
for which alone the writers have any claim to speak, it will be seen 
to lose whatever force and meaning it might ,otherwise have. 
Quite different is the attitude of the English Church as a whole 
towards Rome, and quite different is Rome’s attitude towards the 
English Church, whether taken as a whole or in parts. The writers 
have, in effect, penned a confession of doubt and inadequacy. A 
Church which has “much to learn” from another Church cannot be 
that to which Christ confided all truth and made indefectible. 
The true Church must be intolerant of error and heresy, must 
set much store, as did the Good Shepherd, on the stray sheep 
who enter her fold and grieve intensely when one of her own 
flock leaves it, for to find or to lose the way of salvation is 
a matter of exceeding moment. This is the .attitude of the 
Church of Rome, which is also the Church of England, through- 
out all the world. Assuredly we have yet to learn that it is 
pessible to be Catholic without being One. 


Reviews. 


a 


1.—THEOLOGICAL WORKS : 
(1..—-EXTRA ECCLESIAM NULLA SALUS.! 


WE suppose that there are few apophthegms current 
among us which so shock non-Catholics as that which de- 
clares that outside the Church is no salvation. And, save in 
the Breviary, the Athanasian creed is in peril of erasure. 
M. Capéran, of the Grand Séminaire ef Agen, has devoted 
a weighty volume of the well-known Bibliotheque de Théolo- 
gie Historique to the historical investigation of this single 
tradition, and has summarized its theological aspect in a thin 
appendix. This choice of subject, and still more, method ot 
treatment, is highly significant. The historical survey deals 
with the Old and New Testaments rather rapidly, as is 
natural: the witness of the first three centuries follows, as 
regards the pagan world confronted by, and before, the 
preached Gospel. Their conclusion is that salvation is 

1 Le Probléme du Salut des Infidéles, i. essai historique ; ii. essai théol- 
gique. By Louis Capéran. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. x. 550; vii. 112. 
Price, 8 fr. and 2fr.50. 1912. 
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accessible to all (Justin and the logos-spermatikos theory ; 
the Alexandrians; Tertullian, are of highest interest here, 
and the question of Christ’s preaching apud inferos). Chry- 
sostom and the Greek and Latin Fathers antecedent to, or 
other than Augustine, follow the early fourth century Apolo- 
gists; Augustine with his doctrine that Christianity has 
existed since the beginning of the world (few though the elect 
may be, yet from none the possibility of salvation was ever 
intrinsically shut off) occupies Chapter iv. The work from 
this point becomes more, and astonishingly, elaborate. Trajan 
of course recurs; Dante’s theories are not forgotten. The 
Reformers’ doctrines carry us to the Jesuit period, and to 
the new problems begotten of the mission-field. It is notori- 
ous how theology has been attained to elucidate its formulz 
since the discovery of America. Perhaps, with the Jansenist 
reaction, the controversy between Lugo and Ripalda is here of 
highest interest. We shall not spoil the force of the last chap- 
ter, on contemporary theology, by quoting its conclusions. 
We shall only say that the author does not hesitate to diagnose 
among us a “ new mentality.’’ The detailed theological dis- 
cussion, in the second part, can be read independently of the 
history, and is so lucid as to be pleasant as well as profit- 
able study. 


(2.,\—-THE DIDASCALIA.! 

This French translation of the Didascalia is one of four 
jasciculi which, taken together, are to give the text of vari- 
ous early documents held in honour by the Syriac Christians. 
Of these fasciculi, one, on the Octateuch of St. Clement, is yet 
to come, but the second and third—on the Canons of Rab- 
boula, John of Tella, and others, and on the Council of 
Antioch, the Canons of the Holy Fathers, and others—have 
been already published. The Didascalia was also published 
some ten years ago, but only in the Canoniste contemporain, 
and a ¢irage a part from thence. We may therefore notice 
it as a new work, especially as the new edition appears to be 
much enriched and augmented. 

The Apostolic Constitutions, a work of eight parts, which 
professes to be of Apostolic authorship, though lost during 
the Middle Ages, was rediscovered first in a Latin version in 

1 Ancienne literature canonique syriaque. Fasc. I. La Didascalie des 
douze Apétres. Traduite du syriaque pour la premiére fois. Par F. Nau, 


professeur a I’Institut Catholique de Paris. Deuxiéme edition revue et 
augmentée. Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. xxxii. 264. Price, 8.00 fr. 1912. 
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1546, and seventeen years later in a MS. of the original Greek 
text. It was soon seen to be, though much of its text runs 
in the name of the Apostles, a document of the fourth cen- 
tury compiled from some earlier documents, the texts of 
which it had incorporated but had treated with the utmost 
freedom, omitting, interpolating, and changing in many ways, 
yet so as not to obliterate the original elements beyond detec- 
tion. Since the rediscovery of these Apostolic Constitutions 
the endeavour of students has been to identify these its com- 
ponent parts, and by now, with the aid of other documents 
newly discovered, this result has been not indeed entirely, 
but in great part, successful. A document, apparently of the 
third century, called the Didascalia of the Twelve Apostles, 
forms the basis of the first six books of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, and as this Didascalia has been recovered in a 
Syrian version and in some fragments of an early Latin ver- 
sion, it has become possible to compare this text with that in 
the Apostolic Constitutions. A much earlier document, called 
the Didache of the Twelve Apostles was recovered in 1883, 
in the original Greek text, and is unquestionably to be 
referred back to the last quarter of the first century. This 
Didache has also been incorporated in the first part of the 
Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitutions, and besides, un- 
derlies some of what is in the Didascalia. For this reason 
M. Nau has included the text of both documents in his volume 
to facilitate comparison. His reason for including also the 
Doctrine of Addai and the pseudo-apostolic canons concern- 
ing marriage, is that they are thus added in the Mesopotamian 
MS. of the Didascalia edited by Mrs. Margaret Gibson, and 
are of the same class of pseudo-apostolic writings as the 
others. These are the documents included in M. Nau’s first 
jasciculus, but in his introduction he includes an account of 
certain other pseudo-apostolic documents, which appear to 
have undergone similar processes of revision and interpola- 
tion to adapt them to the circumstances of the times and places 
where they became eventually current, and which were obvi- 
ously employed as rules of conduct or of ecclesiastical and 
liturgical observance. Eventually all these documents, in 
one stage or another of the development of their texts, got 
into the Apostolic Constitutions, or the Octateuch ascribed 
erroneously to St. Clement of Rome. The critical arguments, 
however, by which the origin and history of these texts have 
been identified, are subtle and complicated, as may be seen 
from M. Nau’s account. 
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How, it may be asked, came all these documents, which 
are so transparently the productions of a later age, to be attri- 
buted to the Apostles as their authors, and even to run in 


their name. ‘‘ We, the Twelve Apostles, . . . have con- 
firmec this Didascalia,” “ In the night with which the Sun- 
day commences He appeared . . . to us,” &c. The hypo- 


thesis of literary fraud is quite incompatible with the evident 
sincerity which pervades them, but if we regard them, as we 
must, as the outcome of endeavours to fix down what had 
come to the Church through oral tradition, we get an intelli- 
gible hypothesis. 

The first Christian communities were in possession, besides the 
Gospel, of an oral tradition which was a comment on it and a com- 
pletion of it, as regards such matters as the choice of ministers of 
the Gospel, their rights and duties, and the administration of the 
sacraments; and the idea must have come to them quickly to fix 
down these traditions in writing, to facilitate their preservation and 
transmission. In this manner were composed the first rituals and 
treatises on moral duties, on discipline and liturgy. They came to 
be attributed to the Apostles because they were thought to reflect 
their oral teaching preserved by a tradition which was thought to 
be unbroken and faithful. . . . [Then] they accommodated these 
pseudo-apostolic writings to the different epochs and circumstances 
by suppressions and additions ; for they believed themselves to have 
the right to arrange their materials on a better plan, and to 
complete them with the aid of other pretended apostolic writings. 

Though useless as witnesses to the facts of the Apostolic 
age, they are thus good witnesses for the customs and hap- 
penings of their real time of origin—and on these subjects 
are recognized, and if discerningly read, able to throw con- 
siderable light. 


2.—BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY: 
(1.)—A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY! 


The present volume is a compendium reaching from the 
early philosophy of the Greeks in the seventh century B.c. 
down to the Renaissance. By itself alone the book will 
hardly suffice: it needs a professor or a student trained to 
read what is indicated to him in a copious bibliography 
attached to each section. If read in itself alone, by reason of 

1 Histoire de la Philosophie Ancienne-Classique Patriotique Médievale 


—La Renaissance. Par Gaston Sortais. Paris: Lethielleux. Fp. xviii, 
627. Price, 6.00fr. 1912. 
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the omissions the first Greek philosophers will seem more child- 
ishly jejune than they were, and Plato (p. 35) will appear more 
extensively a communist than actually he was. On the other 
hand, there are passages where even the restricted text of the 
compendium will give to the lay reader matter for developing 
thoughts. Such passages are, for example, the sophisms of 
the Eristic school (p. 43), from the fact that no exact number of 
stones first constitute the heap and no exact number of lost 
hairs constitute the bald man; fallacies which in subtler 
forms often deceive men. Again, thoughts may dwell on the 
Cyrenaic exaggeration of pleasure contrasted with the Cynic 
scorn of it (p. 47); or the Cyrenaic description of pleasure as 
consisting in momentary thrills or movements (sovdypovos 
7d0v7) év Kwvnoet) contrasted with the Stoic pleasure of calm, 
settled rest: Epicurus, as a believer that sensations were the 
components of ideas, on the one hand adopted the former 
view of pleasure, and explained by the intellectual pleasures 
which he valued as of a higher constitution (p. 60); yet he 
conjoined on the other hand the view that pleasure is a calm 
state (jd0vn év xwnyce, ev otdce, €v atapakia, in indolentia). 
A further variation of this topic is where the idea of tension 
and relaxation in fibre is applied to pleasure: then for 
Epicurus pleasure is the latter (dveous), while for the Stoic it 
is the former (rovos), or effort on the stretch. 

As thus illustrated the book under review will be seen to 
serve a double purpose: first, that of a guide to the student 
ready to listen to a professor and to read the literature of his 
subject, and next as a repertory whence a judicious selector— 
not a professed student of philosophy, but really a wide-awake 
selector—may cull some thoughts to develop for general 
discourse. 

As regards later philosophy, some recent defenders of the 
Franciscan school would demand large modifications in the 
account of Duns Scotus: 

Scot réduit l’object matériel de la théologie exclusivement aux 
données d’ordre surnaturel: il limite a l’excés les forces de la raison 
qui ne saurait, d’aprés lui, démontrer limmortalité de lame: 
licet ad illam probandam sint vationes probabiles. 11 enseigne aussi que 
la raison laissée & ses propres ressources ne peut savoir avec 
certitude si Dieu est la fin naturelle de l"homme. Scot proclame 
la subordination de la philosophie a la théologie. A ses yeux la 
théologie est une science avant tout pratique et morale, tardis que 
pour S. Bonaventure elle est une science affective et pour St. Thomas 
une science spéculative (pp. 229, 230). 
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(2. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY.' 


Modern psychology, like so many other branches of Posi- 
tive Science, began its career as a revolt against traditional 
dogmas and methods. The spirit of revolt, with all its ex- 
travagances, still clings to the science in some degree ; though 
there are signs, in many quarters, of a saner and more moder- 
ate attitude. The better sort of psychologists—men of the 
stamp of James, or Ward, or Ladd—have never yielded to the 
unintelligent outcry against Metaphysics, which has been the 
watchword of the “* New Psychology.’”’ At most, they have 
pleaded for an adjournment of philosophical questions con- 
cerning the soul, until a more thorough investigation of facts 
has been made in the spirit of modern inductive science. 
They did not preclude all hope that psychology might, one 
day at least, be a philosophic science. They themselves were 
friendly to philosophy, or at least tolerant of it. 

This attitude of tolerance has spread very considerably 
among scientific psychologists in recent years. There is a 
distinct tendency to treat metaphysics with more deference 
than formerly, and to recognize its claims as, at least, co- 
ordinate with those of science, in the field of psychology. 
Philosophers must, on their side, show themselves willing to 
receive any friendly advances from the opposing camp, and 
to accept from the scientists whatever they have been able 
to discover in their own province. It is this need for an 
understanding between the ‘* New ” and the “ Old ” Psycho- 
logy that has prompted Pére de La Vaissiére to produce his 
very interesting Eléments de Psychologie Expérimentale. \t 
is a work which will repay the study of any psychologist, 
whether he approach the subject from the metaphysical or 
the positive side. The clearness and brevity of the exposi- 
tion are quite masterly; to have covered the whole ground 
of Modern Psychology in less than 350 pages—and that not 
merely descriptively, but critically—is surely a marvellous 
achievement. Copious references are given, and there is an 
analytic, bibliographical index of some thirty pages. It is 
difficult to give an idea of the number and variety of the topics 
discussed. Suffice it to say that no branch of Psychology, 
however specialized, seems to have been omitted. The author 
first gives a sketch of the history of each branch; then a short 


1 Eléments de Psychologie Expérimentale. Per J. de La Vaissiére, S.J. 
Paris; Beauchesne. Pp. xii, 381. 1912. 
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description of the current method; then a criticism of 
these, drawn, for the most part, from the accounts 
of the specialists themselves, and supplemented frequently. 
by observations of his own. These latter show him to be 
possessed of a keen critical faculty and excellent powers of 
observation. His estimate of the value of evidence—for 
example, in the chapter on “ Psychologie Transcendante,”’ 
which deals with the psychology of Religion, Spiritualism, 
Telepathy, and “ occult’ phenomena—is very sound and 
judicious. His criticism of Professor James’s great work on 
Religious Experience is especially able and interesting. In 
regard to “ occult ’’ phenomena, he follows the safe rule of 
being sceptical of all but the most thoroughly-sifted evi- 
dence; perhaps he carries scepticism somewhat too far in 
the section on Telepathy. It seems to us that the findings 
of the Society for Psychical Research are very moderately and 
accurately described in the official report. However, it is, 
no doubt, the wiser course, rather to err on the side of scep- 
ticism than on that of credulity in all that concerns “ trans- 
cendental ”’ explanations: and unproven theories may lurk 
even in the most carefully-worded scientific report. 

There are many other sections to which we should like to 
call attention, did space permit—for instance, the chapters 
on Animal Psychology, on Intellect, and on the Sub-con- 
scious. But perhaps even from the little we have here said, 
the reader will be able to form some idea of the character of 
the book, and of its eminent merits. 


(3..—-THE ENERGY SYSTEM OF MATTER.:! 


In spite of a haunting suspicion that the thesis of this 
Essay is really beyond the possibility of proof, competent 
readers will find it intensely interesting. The author be- 
lieves in observation and experimenting; and he rigorously 
refrains from trying to explain the properties of matter in 
any other terms than those of its own actual phenomena. 
‘“* Nature,” he says, “ has unmistakably indicated the true path 
of progress [in science] to be that of experimental investi- 
gation. In the use of this method only phenomena tan be 
employed, and any hypothesis which may be formulated as 
the result of research on these lines, is of scientific value 
only so far as it is the correct expression of actual facts 


1 A Deduction from Terrestrial Phenomena. By James Weir. London: 
Longmans. Pp. ix. 200. Price, 6s. net. 1912. 
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observed.”! Acting on this principle Mr. Weir has looked 
for visible and tangibie signs that the earth forms within 
itself a completely conservative energy system. Had the 
rotatory movement of the earth been previously unknown, 
it would have manifested itself in the behaviour of Foucault’s 
Pendulum. The planet Neptune did actually reveal its exist- 
ence to Adams and Leverrier through the motion of Uranus. 
Mr. Weir’s contention amounts to this, viz., that the sensible 
regularity of the earth’s double movement, round the sun 
and round its own axis, shows it to be dependent only on 
“ fields * of energy derived from without ; that it is, in fact, 
a closed system to which the principle of the Conservation of 
Energy is strictly applicable. This means that beyond our 
atmosphere there may be, between us and our neighbours, 
empty space for all we know; certainly not a material medium 
by which energy is transmitted in any form either to or from 
the planet. 

The Essay is divided into three parts. The object of 
the first part is ‘* by general reasoning from already accepted 
properties of matte and energy, to arrive at a true con- 
ception of a possible natural order of phenomena.” The 
reader should regard it as the statement of the proposition 
that has to be proved, in the special case of the earth, by 
terrestrial phenomena. The author’s own summary is as 
follows. 

The [solar] system is dominated in all its separate units, and as 
a whole, by the great principle of the conservation of energy. Each 
planetary mass, as it revolves in space, is, so far as its energy pro- 
perties are concerned, an absolutely copservative unit of that 
system. At the same time, however, each planetary mass is abso- 
lutely dependent on the primary for those great controlling or 
incepting influences which determine the transformation of its 
inherent energy. 

Part II. is entitled “ Principles of Inception.” Its 
principal object is “‘ to illustrate clearly the general nature, 
the working, and the limits of secondary processes,” as ex- 
hibited by means of certain more or less mechanical con- 
trivances which are utilized in everyday work for experi- 
mental or other useful purposes. He begins with object- 
lessons in which “‘ work” energy is the active agent, and 
solid material masses are thereby caused to execute various 
movements in the lines or field of restraining influences. 


1 Pp. 2, 3. 
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But the reader is expressly reminded that “‘ the various pro- 
cesses of transformation and transmission illustrated by the 
motions of solid bodies may, in other circumstances, be 
carried out in a precisely similar fashion by the movements 
of liquids or even of gases.” The author has no new facts 
to offer. He confines himself to the familiar phenomena 
of projectiles, vibrating pendulums, rotating spheres and 
steam-engines ; but the attention of the reader is constantly 
directed to “ certain aspects of already well-known facts, 
which, up to the present, have been neglected.”” Indeed 
throughout the whole of this part of his Essay, the author 
has one object in view, and steadily pursues it. The attack 
is directed against the idea of “ radiation,’’ whether of heat 
or of any other form of energy. The user of the term 
“radiation ”’ is, according to Mr. Weir, “ merely a descrip- 
tive device which hides our ignorance of the operation.” 
Accordingly, in all his experiments, he is perpetually point- 
ing out the essential inactivity or, as he rather misleadingly 
calls it, the passivity of the incepting field in respect of the 
amount of work-energy ever transformed or transmitted, as 
well as the essential differences which exist in the general 
nature of these two operations respectively. By means of 
these distinctions he would explain radiation away. 

We have no space left to follow the author through the 
complex details of hisargument. We need only add that his 
description of ‘“ Terrestrial Conditions ” (Part III.) about 
which he passes judgment by their analogy with the working 
conditions of a steam-engine, is directed by the desire to have 
a basis of facts on which to rest his conclusion that the earth’s 
atmosphere is Nature’s engine for returning, in its original 
form of rotating energy, the whole amount of energy that is 
being continually transmitted to it from below. Whether 
the basis of fact is wide enough to support the superstruc- 
ture must be left to the judgment of experts. Analogy, of 
course, is a safe guide in science, if full allowance is made 
for differences. And it is possible, in some simple cases, 
to assure oneself that no relevant differences have been 
ignored. But Mr. Weir’s problem, even as limited to the 
transformation and transmission of energy that can be mea- 
sured in foot-pounds, is too large to admit of this assurance. 
To mention only a single point. How has Mr. Weir assured 
himself that the ¢ofa/ energy of the earth, on its separation 
from the ordinary, existed only under the two forms of orbital 
and rotational energy? 
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Nor must it be forgotten that the foundation principle 
on which Mr. Weir’s argument is entirely based, viz., the 
Conservation of Energy, may only be approximately true. 
Poincaré has given good reason for thinking that the total 
of work-energy, even in a closed system, may be only one of 
two or more dependent variables in some wider constant 
unity. His conclusion is, “‘ There is something which re- 
mains constant.”” Mobility and movement are terms of wider 
application in the physical world than is dreamt of in the 
philosophy of the mechanical engineer. And it may be, 
(who is to say?) that our interchangeable forms of work- 
energy constitute only one department of the manifestations 
of movements of matter which are in themselves beyond our 
ken, because they are not measurable in terms of time and 
space. Of one thing we may be almost sure. The present 
use of potential energy as a description of statical pressure 
of electric, chemical or cohesive restraint or, more generally, 
of energy of position, will not last. The doctrine of energy 
is not adequate to the solution of the world problem. This 
notwithstanding, Mr. Weir’s Essay is worthy of study as an 
effective rebuke of much that passes now-a-days under the 
false name of science. 


(4.)\—-DESCARTES:.! 


The first of the volumes here presented gives us substan- 
tially Descartes’ Philosophy, namely, Audes for the Direction of 
the Mind, Discourse on Method, Meditations on First Philo- 
sophy, The Principles of Philosophy, The Search after Truth, 
The Passions of the Soul. The names of the translators and 
the press whence the volume issues are guarantee of work 
deserving of attention. 

The translation of such writings needs more than ordinary 
power of substituting the words of one language for those of 
another ; in several instances, out of various possibilities there 
must be chosen definite interpretations of parts of the author’s 
vague and inconsistent philosophy. Often his own ambigui- 
ties cannot be left to stand in the version: his mind must be 
unveiled in some way or other. The consequence is that no 
translation can hope to pass wholly unchallenged by minds of 
a different disposition or persuasion, or antecedent bias. 

1 The Philosophical Works of Descartes. Translated by Elizabeth S. 
Haldane, LL.D., and G. R. J. Ross, M.A., D.Phil. Vols. I1., II. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. x, 452; viii, 380. Price, 10s.6d.net. I911. 1912. 
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Through his defective philosophizing Descartes started 
mistakes which subsequent writers aggravated into gross 
errors. His faulty definition of substance was turned by 
Spinoza into Monism or Pantheism: his cogito ergo sum with 
his account of ideas was turned by others into idealism; 
others found permanent scepticism in what he meant to bea 
transient phase of methodic doubt. It cannot be maintained 
that herein he was not to blame, or that the derived errors 
were gratuitously fathered upon him. 

A caution against using the Xep/zes of the second volume 
too absolutely in interpreting the treatises is needed. For 
instance, in a letter Descartes says that he uses the authority 
of God to vouch for the external world of matter (Vol. II. 
pp. 77, 163, 188, 189); but really that will not suffice for his 
needs, after all that he has said of the possible deceptivity of 
human faculty in general. 

His treatise on the Passions, though offered to supply 
the shortcomings of previous treatises on the subject, is itself 
a great failure, and to the champion of “clear and distinct 
ideas”” ought to have manifested its own confusedness. It 
begins with the now obsolete theory of ‘“‘animal spirits” as 
the basis of the passions, and then enumerates “six primitive 
passions ”’ on no fixed principle of division. 

Perhaps it is partly due to the fact that the translators are 
more familiar with Hobbes, Arnauld, and Gassendi than with 
Scholasticism that they find the Replies to these three 
specially important. Hobbes really does nothing more than 
urge his own very crude materialism, according to which it 
follows that if there is any soul distinct from the body, it can 
only be a finer sort of body: that all substance is matter, and 
so the subject which thinks cannot be a spiritual soul: that 
conception differs from sensation only in being the refined 
image of the former: that intellect is only imagination, while 
judgment is only its additions or subtractions of images: 
that we can have no idea of spirit or of God because we have 
no material image of the immaterial. Even the despised sub- 
tleties and facetiousnesses of Pére Bourdin, S.J., though 
pronounced ‘‘most tiresome and almost wholly worthless” 
(Vol. II. p. viii.), are better than the materialism of Hobbes. 
The objections raised by Gassendi are more interesting than 
those of Hobbes; for example, in the question whether “ there 
is a circle in drawing proofs of God's existence from certain 
notions which are found in us, and afterwards saying that we 
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can be certain of nothing unless we already know that God 
exists”’ (Vol. II. p. 131). Another remark of Gassendi is 
weighty : namely, that to many minds elementary truths of 
geometry are clearer than is the existence of God, as testified 
by our innate idea of Him; and that therefore it is bad logic 
to make the certainty of the former rest on the certainty of 
the latter (p. 189). 


3—BIBLICAL STUDIES: 
(1..—THE ODES OF SOLOMON.! 

Dr. Bernard wisely begins by reminding his readers that 
the Odes of Solomon have nothing in common with the 
Psalms of Solomon except the name of the supposed 
author. The Psalms were already familiar in the Greek, but 
of the Odes practically nothing was known till Dr. Harris 
published a Syriac version of them and of the Psalms in 1909, 
from a Syriac MS. in his possession. They are of great in- 
terest, for it appears safe to put the date of their composition 
before the middle of the third century of our era, and they 
may be a good deal earlier. Lactantius, writing not later 
than 310 A.D., quotes them without suspicion as Solomon’s, 
and the Pistis Sophia, a fantastic Gnostic treatise of early but 
uncertain date, appears to treat them just as if they were 
canonical Scripture. 

The Odes are forty-two in number, and may be roughly 
said to be of the length of the average psalm. They are gener- 
ally acknowledged to attain at times to singular beauty, and 
the translation in the volume before us, which is in the main 
that of Dr. Harris, is not unworthy of them. But we cannot 
say that it has been presented ina readable form. It shows the 
worst faults of current biblical printing, which have more than 
once been remarked upon in this Review; the verses run 
straight on, without ever a new line, and are divided by num- 
bers inserted into the text itself. 

But what is the real character of the Odes? Harris con- 
sidered them the work of a Jewish Christian, writing in 
Greek. Harnack maintained that in their original form they 
were purely Jewish, and assigned the Christian allusions to 
a Christian editor. This latter theory, we fancy, is destined 

1 Texts and Studies. Edited by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean of 
Wells. Vol. VIII., No.3. The Odes of Solomon. By J. H. Bernard, D.D., 


Bishop of Ossory. Cambridge University Press. Fp. vii, 131. Price, 
6s. net. 1912. 
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to die the death. Dom Connolly, amongst others, has sub- 
jected it to some damaging criticism in the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies for January, 1912. In the volume before 
us the newly-appointed (Anglican) Bishop of Ossory main- 
tains, not only that they are Christian throughout, but that 
they are “‘ baptismal hymns intended for use in public wor- 
ship, either for catechumens or for those who have recently 
been baptized.”’ We believe that the Odes are an entirely 
Christian work, although, to use Dom Connolly’s words, “ the 
Christian colouring, though unmistakable, is as delicate as 
it well could be, being for the most part by way of allusion 
to, or implication of, Christian beliefs, rarely by explicit 
statement.’"! But for the rest we are sceptical. Dr. Bern- 
ard’s notes and illustrations, very useful and suggestive as 
they often are, can hardly be said to fulfil their one end. 
There are some passages in the Odes which lend his view 
colour, but an independent perusal of them all will perhaps 
furnish the careful student with a sufficient antidote to the 
commentary. St. Ephraim’s Yymn of the Baptized, printed 
on pp. 20, 21, with its very definite references to Adam's 
condemnation and the like, is almost a refutation in itself. 
Nor does Dr. Bernard’s suggestion of a Syriac or Aramaic 
original tempt us; the hypothesis would raise more problems 
than it would solve. 

While we thus find ourselves compelled to disagree with 
the main theme of the work, we willingly pay a tribute to 
the conscientious and scholarly way in which it has been 


executed. 


(2..—-SELECTIONS FROM THE HEBREW BIBLE.’ 

It is, we trust and believe, a sign of the times that the 
great Catholic firm of Herder should be publishing a Hebrew 
course, of which this volume is evidently meant to form a part. 
It consists of a fairly large number of carefully selected| 
passages from the Old Testament, printed from the Masoretic 
text. Near the end are a few unpointed passages, and some 
verses from the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. Then comes a re- 
production of the famous Siloam inscription, the earliest 
known Hebrew text, of about 700 B.C. It is in the old 


1 F.7.S., p. 293- 
2 Florilegium Hebraicum : locos selectos librorum Veteris Testamenti in 


usum scholarum et disciplinae domesticae, adiuncta appendice quinquepartita. 
Edidit Dr. Hub. Lindemann, Professor in gymnasio trium regum coloniensi. 
Friburgi Brisgoviae: B. Herder. Pp. xii. 215. Price, cloth, 3s. 3d. 1912. 
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Hebrew script, which lasted till about the first century A.D., 
when the present square writing was coming in. Next we 
find some lines to illustrate the supralinear pointing, with a 
few notes to help, and lastly a short extract from Faust in 
the so-called cursive hand, perhaps to combine amusement 
with an enticement to the study of Yiddish. These ap- 
pendices are certainly worth having. We had looked for a 
vocabulary, but are told in the preface that the novice should 
learn to handle the ordinary lexicons. We confess to a lurk- 
ing suspicion that it might be better for him to learn to handle 
the ordinary Hebrew Bibles too. But on the whole we have 
not the heart to refuse this neat and careful little book a right 


to existence. 


(3.)—-A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALTER.! 

This work has the best of all justifications for its appear- 
ance; it answers a long-felt need. Our only wonder is that 
the answer to the need has been so long in coming; once 
come, however, it is thoroughly adequate. We have more 
than once been asked by priests to suggest some books in 
which they could find a simple explanation of the psalms of 
the office, with an indication of the true text where necessary, 
but without superfluous commentary. We know of nothing 
nearly so satisfactory as the little book before us; to quote 
the author’s words, “‘ sacerdolibus, gui animarum cura distenti 
in subtiliores philologicas disciplinas incumbere nequeunt, 
saltem in divino officio devote persolvendo aliqua ex parte 
proderit.” 

The author’s plan is an excellent one. There is a short 
introduction: in the body of the book he simply prints the 
Psalms in order, with a short introduction to each, inserting 
in the text itself in a different type the few necessary words 
of explanation. Only in one or two cases, such as at that truly 
desperate passage, Si dormiatis inter medios cleros (Psal. 67) 
can there be said to be a real interruption. Everywhere the 
author’s comments are short, clear, and to the point. 

If there be anything to criticize it would be the introduc- 
tion of a few quotations from Italian works, where the author 
might very, well have said all that was necessary in Latin, 

| Psalterium Davidicum, in usum scholarum et clericorum divinum officium 
recitantium breviter ecplanatum. Can. Doct. Marcus Belli. Typographia 


pontificia et Sacre Rituum Congregationis, Eq. Petri Marietti editoris, 
Taurini (Italia). Pp. viii. 371. Price,3.5 lire. 1912. 
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giving the reference if needed. It would have been better 
to have kept the Italian out altogether, if only not to frighten 
away those who do not understand it. It would be a great 
pity if they were so frightened away; the Italian passages 
are very few and not very important. Doubtless the author 
did not realize how wide-felt was the need which his book was 
designed to meet. 


(4.)—-ECCLESIASTICUS.! 
This is a fresh volume in the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges, and the Dean of Ely is to be congratulated upon 
having found such a competent editor for what is at the present 


time a peculiarly difficult piece of work. It was only as late 
as 1896 that the Hebrew text began to be discovered, and 
even now we do not possess more than a large part. One 


fact is clear. There can no longer be any doubt that Hebrew 
was the original language of the book. The editor gives a 
peculiarly cogent proof from xxv. 15, where the Greek has, 
‘There is no head above the head of a serpent ; and there is 
no wrath above the wrath of an enemy.” The Latin has 
attempted to make sense by rendering, ‘‘ Non est caput nequius 
super caput colubri.”’ But it is the Hebrew which solves the 
riddle; the word for ‘‘ head” is also the word for “‘ poison,” 
and ‘‘ There is no poison above the poison of a serpent” gives 
perfect sense and perfect parallelism with the second half of the 
verse. This, however, is only one item, though, perhaps, the 
most striking item, in a long cumulating argument which 
amounts to demonstration. And, that being so, it will easily 
be understood that the interpretation of the book enters upon 
a new stage, and the edition before us must to some extent be 
regarded as an editio princeps in English, and even in the larger 
world of sacred studies has some claim to be considered pioneer 
work. On the whole it is marked by thoroughness and ability. 
In the Introduction the editor has squarely faced the new 
problems that arise, and in his running commentary he has 
steadily kept his eye on the Hebrew. This edition is likely to 
remain indispensable to students of Ecclesiasticus for a long 
time to come. 


’ The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, in the Revised 
Version, with introduction and notes, by W. D. E. Oesterley, D.D., Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Cambridge: at the University Press. Pp. civ, 367. 
Price, 6s. 1912. 
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4—CHURCH HISTORY: 
THE PILGRIM MOVEMENT IN CELTIC BRITAIN.' 

We have already had occasion upon another page of our 
present issue to speak in appreciative terms of this valuable 
contribution to the history of the Welsh Church. It appears 
at a propitious moment, and Dr. Hartwell Jones, notwith- 
standing his position as a beneficed clergyman of the Church. 
of England, shows a remarkable breadth of view and a sym- 
pathy with the thought and practices of a bygone age which 
are worthy of all praise. It is so easy to sneer at the supersti- 
tions and excesses involved in the cult of relics that we can- 
not but admire the insight which the writer has shown in his 
estimate of the results of the great Pilgrim movement of 
which he treats (see chapters xix. to xxiii.). Of course the 
really valuable part of this piece of original research is the 
collection of extracts from medieval manuscript sources. We 
could have wished that Dr. Jones had found it possible to 
translate his numerous citations from the Welsh bards, but we 
also realize the difficulties which would wait upon such 
an attempt. In any case there can be no question as to the 
extreme importance of the materials thus accumulated to all 
who are interested in the religious life of Wales during the 
Middle Ages. To give one illustration of the nuggets of valu- 
able information which may be sifted out from these neg- 
lected sources, we may note that on p. 224 a Welsh pilgrim 
to the Roman jubilee of 1450 adds yet another item to the 
evidence, that the practice of unwalling the Holy Door did 
not begin, as asserted, with Alexander VI., but was of older 
date. Dr. Hartwell Jones seems sometimes to be a little too 
absolute in his pronouncements upon matters not very im- 
mediately connected with his own special field of research. 
Thus there is certainly no reason to look upon St. Anselm 
as a promoter of the festival of the Immaculate Conception 
(p. 330), neither can it be said after the most recent dis- 
cussions of the subject that the pilgrimage of Silvia or Etheria 
“is now generally assigned to the sixth century’ (p. 82 
The book is provided with some good illustrations, and it is 
clearly printed, but the binding and paper make it a rather 
uncomfortable volume to hold. 

1 Celtic Britainand the Pilgrim Movement. By G. Hartwell Jones, M.A., 


D.D., Rector of Nutfield, Surrey. London: Published by the Hon, Society 
of Cymmrodorion, 22, Chancery Lane. Pp. viii.. 582. 1912. 
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No one can accuse Father Robert Kane, S.J., the eloquent Irish preacher, 
whose voice is becoming increasingly familiar to English audiences, of 
rushing hurriedly into print. The latest volume of his sermons—Good Friday 
to Easter Sunday (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net)—dealing with a theme especially 
appropriate to the latter part of Lent-—was, he tells us, “written and 
preached just a quarter of a century ago.” He was well advised to waken 
them from their slumbers in MS., for their main subject—the sufferings of the 
Redeemer—is one which is ever new as well as ancient, and it is here 
treated with a profundity of thought and a majesty of diction which is not 
too common in our sermon-literature. Of the eleven discourses, seven are 
devoted to the Seven Words from the Cross, one to the Five Wounds, one 
to Easter Sunday and the remainder to Our Lady’s Dolours and the 
Assumption. Their perusal will be found a source of literary as well as of 
spiritual inspiration. 

A second volume by the same author—God or Chaos (Washbourne: Ss. 
net)—has also undergone the same experience, having been completed 
some twenty-five years ago, but until now communicated only to pupils and 
friends. It is an exercise in patient, clear, steady thinking on ultimate 
realities whereby, from a study of facts within and without, there emerges 
with irresistible force the certainty of the Absolute and the Unconditioned. 
The arguments, and toa certain extent the logical order, are to be found 
in our Natural Theology books, but Father Kane discards as far as possible 
technical phraseology and talks to the man in the street, not, indeed, in the 
latter’s own language, which is hardly an apt vehicle for metaphysics, but in 
a diction familiar to him from his ordinary reading. But the man in the 
street, confronted with this volume, must not let his attention wander nor 
forget what he has been previously told, for simple as the language is, 
it is used to convey very deep and possibly unfamiliar thoughts. If 
he reads his author carefully he will find how metaphysics enters into 
every-day experience, and he will learn something of the only true philo- 
sophy, the philosophy that leads to God. Professed students of philosophy 
also will find the volume useful and stimulating, for it will suggest methods 
of meeting the non-Catholic on his own ground with weapons which he 
cannot distrust, plain fact and clear deduction. We are reminded in the 
Preface that Father Kane cannot now revise his book as he would wish to 
do, and this is doubtless why we meet with certain asperities of expression 
in his criticism of the Agnostic position, not calculated to conciliate 
unorthodox thinkers. In view of his general fairness and moderation of 
statement, these blemishes, we doubt not, will be ignored. 

A vast amount of antiquarian and liturgical lore has gone to the forma- 
tion of the collection of papers to which Miss Marian Nesbitt has given the 
title of Our Lady in the Church and other Essays (Longmans : 4s. 6d. net). 
But it is learning lightly worn and deftly applied to illustrate various 
aspects of Catholic life in the Ages of Faith, notably the intense and 
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public devotion shown to God’s Mother and His Saints. Most of the 
papers are concerned with medieval England, and they do much to show 
what England has lost in losing the Faith. An admirable book for school- 
and parish-libraries and school prize lists. 

THE MONTH may be excused for taking a fatherly pride and interest 
in Fr. Martindale’s selection of stories, entitled In God’s Nursery (Long- 
mans : 3s. 6d. net). For they appeared originally in the pages of this 
periodical over a nom de Plume, and were recognised at once as a distinct 
addition to English Catholic literature. They are studies of the perennial 
qualities discernible in ancient as well as in modern youth, and it is 
not easy to decide whether the classical sketches or those of the present 
day are the more attractive. They have stood the test, we are told, of 
having been read to a class of school-boys, who no doubt pronounced 
them “ripping,” but their appeal goes deeper than such an audience could 
well have fathomed, Thorough acquaintance with the mentality of pre- 
Christian religions, thorough sympathy with the youthful mind of all ages, 
humour and grace of style, make this little volume a delight for the 
cultured and experienced as well as for the school-boy. Fr. Martindale’s 
readers will clamour for more. 

The Beggar Woman, or Katrina’s Dream, is a pleasant and very short 
play for girls by Alwyne Compton, published by Messrs. Washbourne at 
the astonishing price of 6d. How the Children Met the Three Kings, by 
Maude Egerton King, is an equally pleasant playlet (The Vineyard Press) 
which costs 4d. ; we wish it had reached us in time for us to mention it before 
Christmas. Yet another play is Family Failing (Gill, Dublin: Is. net), 
by William Boyle, an Irish character-comedy of very real humorous and 
artistic merit. It must rank high in Ireland’s modern output of national 
drama. With this we cannot fail to notice A Hamper of Humour, by 
Liam (Gill: 1s. 6d.), which is so Lrish that it opens with a line of charming 
arabesques which we cannot even read, let alone translate. That does not 
matter. The whole of this “ Selection of Irish Character Sketches” deals 
with “low life” and corresponding pleasures and ideals, but the picture, 
one-sided as it is, is redeemed by many touches of quaint observation and 
fun. 

Saints and Places, by John Ayscough (Benziger: 6s.), does not, we 
must say quite frankly, fulfil all that we now ask of its very distinguished 
author. We cannot allow from him anything that suggests ad interim or 
hurried pages. Of course he cannot divest himself of his crisp and telling 
style, or of his special humour, nor can he be other than scholarly and full 
of erudition. But here the latter qualities reveal themselves bonily beneath 
an unusual tenacity of literary epiderm. Moreover, some of these essays 
appear to date from some considerable time ago. Leo XIII. is spoken ot 
as though still alive. There are excellent and not inevitable photo illustra- 
tions. 

A wholly commendable volume by the Rev. Michael Barrett, O.S.B. 
(Benziger : 5s. net), is entitled Up in Ardmuirland. This story of first-hand 
experiences on the western coast of Scotland is full of the tonic atmosphere 
of its scene. Pathos and humour appear in it almost fused in the sincere 
and simple humanity of its telling : the adventures are vivid, though not 
exaggerated, and the character drawing unusually true. We have found 
quite exceptional pleasure in reading this book. 

The Cambridge University Press sends The Preface to Dryden's 
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Fables (1od.), with a very good Introduction by the Editor, Mr. W. H. 
Williams, M.A., Professor of Classics and English Literature in the 
University of Tasmania. Notable Catholics who lived and died at Bath 
between 1678 and 1823 (Sands: 2s.), is by Mr. E. C. Davey, and should 
prove of local interest and valuable for historians. The list of errata is 
considerable for so short a volume. 

The Rev. L. Basevi, of the Oratory, has translated Mgr. R. de Teil’s 
Cause of Beatification of the Little Flower of Jesus (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. 
net). It contains an agreeable portrait, and will prove grateful to admirers 
of this sweet Carmelite character. We fear it was an Englishman who 
profited by a chance phrase (and a very French one) in Sister Teresa’s 
Histoire, to affix to her the sentimental title by which she is now known. 
Another Oratorian book, by Father Robert Eaton, is a second series of 
“expositions” of the Psalms, entitled Sing ye to the Lord (C.T-S : 2s. 6d. net). 
Admirers of the first series will find in this new collection all the qualities of 
piety and asceticism which attracted them in the first. Why do -puenemet 
writers, almost exclusively, begin so mz any paragraphs with And nox — 

Cardinal Mercier’s Retreat to Priests, is translated by J. M. O’Kavanagh, 
and furnished with a foreword by Cardinal Gibbons (Beyaert : Bruges). It 
concludes with Pius X.’s Exhortation to the Catholic Clergy, given on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his priesthood. We cannot imagine a more suitable 
present for priests or young ecclesiastical students than this admirable book, 
which it were an impertinence further to praise. 

Clearly, in the short notice which, most regretfully, is all that we can give to 
Mr. B. A. G. Fuller’s book on The Problem of Evil in Plotinus (Cambridge 
University Press: 7s. 6d. net), we cannot discuss its main thesis in detail. 
That does not imply that we feel the book to be other than of real value ; 
it is, indeed, one that should be absent from no library destined to serve 
the students of theology, philosophy, or even of the classics. For the 
enormous problem, one phase of which it discusses, is at the very root, 
clearly, of all religion and of all ethics, and is potent in the history of those 
races who created Greek and Roman “classics.” Mr. Fuller carries his 
argument far back, of course, into the antecedents of Neo-Platonism, and 
perhaps the following chapters will help us in our ever-increasing realization 
of how important a development Neo-Platonism was. Plotinus and his 
system are treated with the profound respect they deserve, with copious 
quotation and illustration, with sagacity and serenity. 

We can pay no higher compliment to M. Abbé Gérald’s L’Evangile 
du Paysan (Beauchesne, 3.50 fr.), than by saying that artistically it breathes 
the spirit of Millet’s Amge/us, and that spiritually, it is a fit homage for 
Him who asked that “the little children” might come unto Him. For of 
whatever age they be, the readers of M. Gérald’s books are to be simple 
folk, or, at least, the affectionate servants of “the least of Christ’s little 
ones.” Such are, as he hints, the lady-catechists in villages ; the country 
curé ; the friends, whoever they be, of the “peasant.” This description of 
Christ’s life and miracles and doctrine is most excellent when it remembers 
this, and does not borrow ornament from preacher or theologian. 

Les Tentations du Jeune Homme (Lethielleux : 3.50 fr.), is by M. Emile 
PBruneteau, of Poitiers. We confess we were fully prepared to dislike this 
book. We dislike the subject, probably because we have read so many 
books intended for young men, which revealed in the author an entire 
ignorance of what it was to be young, and, almost, of what it meant to be 
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aman. We distrusted the division: Theory; Practice. We kicked at the 
sub-division : Temptation ; what it is; causes (demons, God, other men, 
&c.) ; its universality, utility. . . . Resistance, assistance, motives. . . . We 
hasten to say we have been totally converted. The style is extremely vivid ; 
the humour caustic ;, the range of imagination and illustration extremely 
wide ; the psychology subtle and accurate, and based clearly on much 
outside experience, and the introspection of no dried-up soul. In short, the 
book surprised us very much, and we should wish to see it réad by any one 
who has to do with young men, and by young men themselves. We have 
especially liked the sections on the mecessity of study. We have ourselves 
been appalled at the ignorance of their own creed on the part of excellent 
young men who remained Catholics—we had almost said, because they 
didn’t know any better. We hope not to be misunderstood. The paradox 
has its legitimate meaning, and is hinted in M. Bruneteau’s brilliant book. 

De la préservation morale de I’enfant : faut ill instruire pour le préserver ? 
by Abbé Chauvin (Beauchesne). M. Chauvin is a laureate of the Académie, 
and the director of the Ecole Massillon, and speaks with authority. 
Though we are resolutely in favour of a tactful, graduated and individual 
moral instruction, believing this to be the only plan at once not out of 
harmony with our tradition and in keeping with modern ideals, yet we 
cordially recommend this little book (it costs only 1.25fr.), albeit 
M. Chauvin takes on the whole the opposite view. It is true he has in 
France a scandalous anti-Christian propaganda to deal with, and that 
French child-character differs profoundly from English. Yet both sides of a 
question ought to be frankly put, and he puts his own well. His reading 
has been careful, his tone is fair and courteous, and his experience unusually 
valuable. 

L’Education de la Chasteté (Téqui: 1.5ofr.) is a new edition of 
A. Knock’s paper which appeared first in the Revue ecclésiastigue de Liege. 
We shall not enter into details of exposition or criticism, but merely say 
that while in this country we believe a// public and collective “ moral 
instruction ” in this point to be undesirable, Dr. Knock follows closely the 
views of FF. Gatterer and Krus, S.]., and of Cardinal Manning, and adds 
his authority to that long list which can by now be accumulated, declaring 
that thousands of cases of disaster owing to non-instruction have come to 
the light, but zo¢ one of harm done through wisely regulated individual 
instruction. 

The Oxford University Press has produced, in the Oxford Editions of 
Standard Authors, Browning’s Ring and the Book, at the astoundingly low 
price of 1s. 6d. (for the little gold and terra-cotta volume is charming to 
behold). Since it is the duty of all self-respecting persons on being asked 
whether they have read the Avg and the Book, to answer, “ Parts of it,” we 
emphatically aver that this is the edition in which they ought to read those 
parts. It may even become a life-time’s treasure, and tempt them to read 
the whole. 

Father A. Lehmkuhl, S.J., as we hope is well-known, is editing a very 
excellent Bibliotheca Ascetica Mystica in a scholarly and attractive form. 
The last number to appear is double, and contains the Mystical Theology, 
and Letter from Christ to Man, by John of Jesu Maria (who was born at 
Calahorra in 1564, entered the Discalced Carmelites, and died at Frascati 
in 1615), and the Sfzrttual Combat, by Father Laurence Scupoli, the 
Theatine, who died in 1610. His own second and augmented edition was 
translated into Latin by his confrére Father O. Masotto. This was the 
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book which, with the Avercises, formed the favourite spiritual reading of 
St. Francis of Sales; and it is to Father Redemptus of the Cross, O.C., 
that we owe the restoration to the general reader of the Carmelite books by 
their inclusion here in Mr. Herder’s series, at the low price of 3s. 6d. 

Scorched by the Sun, by Austin Rock (St. Andrew’s Press : 2s. 6d.), is 
the story of a mixed marriage and its melancholy consequences. It is of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, and gives, we suppose, a truthful account of an 
unpleasant class of people. We could not quite play up to the author’s 
expectations of “every reader,” who is expected to cry, “I feel sure that 
Paul Foster will marry Kate Ambrose” (p. 84), and again, “Is it possible! 
Well, well, after all the whirligig of time does bring strange things to pass” 
(p. 124). But we dare not criticize. “May all who read the story be as 
truly charitable,” concludes the author (p. 173). Without effort, we believe 
this little book will please and interest many 

The Art and Book Company have published (1s. 6d.) the Appearances of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary at the Grotto of Lourdes, the “ personal souvenirs of 
a new witness,” z.¢., M. J. B. Estrade,a Government official at Lourdes in the 
time of the apparitions, and a convert, by what he saw, from ridicule to faith. 
Everyone now recognizes how unsatisfactory Lasserre’s book was, viewed as 
history. Father Cros gave new and startling facts ; and we need scarcely 
say that M. Estrade is truthful and objective, and though he omits a little 
of Father Cros’ data, yet he adds further material, especially (we think 
about the epidemic of mimic apparitions which followed, at Lourdes, those 
granted to Bernadette. Mr. J. H. Le Breton Girdlestone’s translation is 
uniformly excellent. 

M. Téqui sends us Au dela du Tombeau (3.00fr.), by M. Ad. Hamon, S.J- 
It is addressed especially to workmen, to the poor, and to those whose 
share of earthly happiness is destined to be small. The first part tells of 
the death, the resurrection of the body, the last day. (The opinion of 
M. Méric (1882) and Terrier, that a comet might set the earth on fire, is 
given as “what modern science thinks ofa final conflagration’’) ; the qualities 
of the risen body, the new heavens and the new earth—the stars shall be 
brighter, &c., and the saints (thanks to their new “agility ”) will be able to 
visit them. Part II. deals with the nature of the happiness in Heaven, and 
Part III. with its specific joys (of the senses, of the heart, of the social 
instinct, of the intellect). The book is very complete in its chosen field. 

M. R. Compaing has translated into French verse Le Livre de la Priére 
inspirée ; Les Psaumes (Iseauchesne: 3.50fr.). Its interest is chiefly due 
to the fact that the author has used the “original text” as far as it was attain 
able. FF.Condamin, Durand, and Méchineau have constantly assisted 
the author: M. E. Faguet has highly approved his work. (Juotations from 
St. Augustine’s /:narrationes in Psalmos are prefixed to the poems, which 
appear to preserve the strophaic and intra-strophaic disposition of the 
Hebrew as far as these are ascertained. The first stanza, 


Bienheureux, 6 mon Dieu, homme qui fuit l'impie, 
Ne attache pas au peécheur, 
sve Lia pP cite pa ,» en moque il 
Mais savoure ta loi benie 


Nuit et jour dans son coeur 
seems, however, to sacrifice most of the characteristic points of the Hebrew ; 


QO the biessings of the man 

who did not wadk in the counsel of the wicked 
nor sfovd in the way of sinnet 
nor saf in the seat of the scorners ; 


Sut his delight, &« 
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which is the more regrettable, as they will be, no less characteristically, 
echoed in the concluding rhythmic section. 

M. Lesétre speaks with authority when discussing Le Temple de 
Jérusalem (Beauchesne : 2.5o0fr.). This quite excellent little book aims at 
doing still better what Edershein did so well—to give a clear account of 
the Jewish cult and its setting, actual and historical, at Jerusalem, that the 
reader of the Gospels may understand more vividly and accurately what he 
reads. We trust that all who are anxious to be able to do this, will get 
this inexpensive little book. It is illustrated. 

A short book of poems, by Father Michael Earls, S.J. (Benziger, $1.25), 
is called The Road Beyond the Town, and contains many tuneful and 
thoughtful lyrics. Their range of subject is pleasant and wide, and a 
certain terseness has suggested to some that Father Earls inherits a 
portion of the spirit of Father Tabb. We like the kindly domesticity of 
these verses. 

The pretty little Angelus Series is increased by a booklet, Glimpses of 
Heaven, compiled by Sister Mary Aquinas, O.5.B., of Princethorpe (Wash- 
bourne : Is. 3d. or 2s. 6d.). It is a simple and very well prepared analysis 
of Dante’s Paradiso, in which we need faith and poetic feeling more than 
erudition to find our way about. This is a quite charming little book, 
which we should like to see constantly given as a present. Spiritual 
Progress, I., Il. (Washbourne : each, 2s. 6d. net) is also charmingly got up, 
and treats with insight and no exaggeratedly academic sub-division (though 
it is from the French) of the passage “* From Lukewarmness to Fervour” 
it has its natural complement in a second volume, ** From Fervour to Perfec- 
tion,” which leads the reader through the realms of counsel to the mountain 
of God. 

M. le Baron de Faviers has compiled Lectures paralléles des Saints 
Evangiles (Lethielleux : 3.50 fr.), in which a complete Life of Christ is to be 
found, constructed so as to interweave with the facts and words of the sacred 
text a minimum of explanation, illustration, and connection, thus carrying 
the reader intelligibly forward without learned “ apparatus.’’ Many bishops 
have approved of this work, which, as a special kind of meditation and 
spiritual reading book, will have a utility quite of its own. 

M. Toussaint’s second volume of Epitres de Saint Paul (Beauchesne ; 
4.00 fr.), contains only the Epistle to the Romans. The first volume 
contained 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, and 1 and 2 Corinthians. 
Theologian, apologist, and preacher will alike find this volume quite admir- 
ably suited to their service. M. Toussaint claims ‘complete certainty ” for 
dating the Epistle December, January, or February of 58—59. The origins 
of the Church at Rome remain * shrouded in impenetrable gloom.”’ The very 
excellent preface further discusses the religious tendencies of the Church of 
the earliest age ; the occasion, authenticity, canonicity, integrity, and diction 
of Paul’s letter. The history of its exegesis in Greek, Latin, and modern 
schools is clearly and succinctly given. This very sober, wisely conventional, 
yet well-constructed volume is one of the most consoling examples of the 
Biblical renascence we are witnessing in our midst. 

We cordially welcome cheap editions of Father Garrold’s Fourth Form 
Boy and The Boys of St. Batt’s (Macdonald and Evans: 2s. 6d. and 2s, 
respectively)—in fact, we like them better in their cheaper than in their 
original get-up, though they don't open so easily. We hope it is now 
recognized by every Catholic of sense that Father Garrold is among the 
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four best English writers of boys’ stories, and not in the same street, simply, 
with the fifth, sixth, and the rest of them. 

We didn't know Gaynor was a girl’s name, and so we had, we confess, 
rather a shock on finding that the hero of The Love Story of Gaynor 
Dace, by Kirke Brampton (Washbourne: 6s.), was a heroine. The 
story is a pleasantly sad one, prettily told, though a little long. The 
best point psychologically is where a young man gets a “vocation” owing 
to the splendid exterior example given by a man who is in reality lapsing 
from all his standards. The book is somewhat melodramatic : a handsome 
soldier, a drunken squire, the flighty French girl Suzette, the virtuous and 
picturesque Father Oxton, the demure Major, the frisky Winnie. We 
knew them all before we met them here. But they still retain their 
interest. 

Through Refining Fires, by “ Marie Haultmont” (Sands: 6s.), is a well- 
written Catholic novel, in which the most interesting character is Guyonne, 
whose voice marks her out for Grand Opera. Incidentally we observe that 
in some circles the myth that to all members of the theatrical profession 
the sacraments are still denied, seems to survive. If so, the authoress is wise 
to contradict it. The book is long, owing to nothing whatever being taken 
for granted. Thus on p. 1, instead of saying that there was a tennis-court, 
we are told the garden “ had the great advantage of a levelled lawn large 
enough for tennis.” Naturally. The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont, by 
Frederick Arthur (John Murray: 6s.) is a romance written, we should say, 
by a Catholic, at any rate with accuracy and reverence, and with distinct 
entrain and high colour. It is of the revolutionary and early Napoleonic 
period. The Templars play a notable part in it, and meet, if not under 
St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, at least close to it. There is a touch of 
Twenty Years After and of Aramis when qualifying to be General of the 
Jesuits about M. Dumont, whose “mystery,” however, we are far from 
wishing to reveal. The Adventures of Turco Bullworthy, by J. S. Fletcher 
(Washbourne : 2s. 6d.), is a collection of vigorously-written boys’ stories 
(The Cave in Dead Man’s Cove; The Lone House in the Valley ; The 
Wreck of the Nameless Ship ; ecco /), which really will satisfy their readers 
very well. The pictures, by Mr. Brewster Fisher, will do likewise, for they 
make up for a curious lack of technique of any sort, by a genuinely robust 
imaginativeness which will appeal to the uncritical. 

A very curious book indeed is the Temple of Dreams by Paul Bo’ld 
(Ham-Smith : 6s.). The scene is laid in Peru among the last descendants 
of the Great Hatun-Runas, whose last Pirua or ruler is saved from 
drowning by a wandering Archeologist, who accordingly gains a right 
to royalty. The dream is inwoven with reality in a way which not even 
the author is willing to unravel: spiritually the book’s interest centres 
on the proclamation of the great new God, Christ, in the ears of the pagan 
people. We are not sure that the ideal of Christian ascesis is quite 
accurately stated. The colouring of the book is fantastic and agreeably 
flamboyant, and reminds us a little, especially in the martyrdom scene 
of Zyara, of Salammbé. 

In Our Lady's Praise (Isaac Pitman: 2s. net) is a small anthology in 
honour of our Lady, compiled by E. Hermitage Day, D.D. The music is 
all inside, for the cover is a shriek of blue. How could Sir Isaac Pitman, 
who sends with the book a notice printed in so sweet a green and mauve, 
permit this battery and assault on eye and ear? The poems are by many 
hands, Catholic and other ; there are a number of altogether beautiful early 
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English hymns and carols; one is especially exquisite, and dates from 
Henry VI. (p. 19). Lord Halifax has written a Preface which is a prayer. 
May it be granted to him and to all England. 

From the C.T.S. we have received The Layman’s Sacramentary (6d- 
and 3d.), compiled by Father E. Blount, S.J., a collection in Latin and 
English of the liturgical prayers used in the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, with the rites concerned with the dying and the dead. We trust 
that its circulation will not be injured by the unfortunate ignoring of the 
other sex in its title ; Readings for Lent : short meditations for every day 
during this season ; Thoughts on our Lady’s Sorrows, also arranged for. 
each day in Lent by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott ; the fourth and con- 
cluding number of Father Bampfield’s Talks about St. Peter: the First 
Pope ; a dialogue entitled The Inconsistency of Materialists, by Father 
Garesché, S.J., and Rome and the Heretic, by Father J. Keating, S.J., which 
deals with the question of tolerance. The five latter are priced at 1d. each. 

The three volumes of La Vie Spirituelle ou L’Itineraire de L’Ame a Dieu 
(Lethielleux : 1ofr.), by the Rev. Father Prosper Malige, form an exhaustive 
treatise on Christian Perfection. The author is one of the most eminent of 
the Picpus Fathers; and is well qualified—by a long career as professor; 
spiritual father, and giver of retreats—to write with authority, discretion, and 
spiritual unction on the various themes that he has to deal with in carrying out 
his ascetic programme. Pére Malige disclaims originality in his method of 
treatment, and conducts the Christian soul by the well-beaten track of the 
purgative, the illuminative, and the unitive ways, in his endeavours to bring 
it into closer union with its First Principle and Creator. Not merely for 
spiritual reading but also for meditation, devout Christians will find in these 
volumes a rich quarry of precious material. 

Reprinted from the /rish Ecclesiastical Record is Faith and Reason in 
relation to Conversion to the Church (Browne and Nolan: 6d.), by 
Mr. T. F. Willis, and is directed to a discussion of Anglican misappre- 
hension of the nature of Faith and the réle of Reason. More popular, and 
very attractive from its sincerity and its appeal to “average” 
Mr. Clement A. Mendham’s account of his own conversion, called The 
Trumpet Call (Washbourne: 3d.), with a brief preface by the Bishop of 
Menevia. We think many people find their way along these lines, and 
should be helped by the book. 


‘ 
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